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PREDICTION OF INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS FROM 
A STANDARDIZED INTERVIEW* 


CARL IVER HOVLAND 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


and 


E, F. WONDERLIC 
Household Finance Corporation 


INTRODUCTION 


Be notorious inadequacy of the traditional interview has 
given rise to improvement in two directions: First, in 
the development of standardized interviews in which the 
questions to be asked are carefully prepared in advance; and 
secondly, in the use during the interview of rating scales to 
permit more precise evaluations of various personal traits 
which are not otherwise amexble to measurement. Discussion 
of these procedures will be fou..' in Bingham and Moore (1). 
Both have shown considerable promise, but both have limited 
usefulness. The present study reports an instrument which 
has been developed to utilize both of these techniques in a single 
form. This instrument, called the Diagnostic Interviewer’s 
Guide,’ provides for the obtaining of the necessary information 
concerning the applicant in a standardized interview and in 
addition permits a rating by the interviewer of the present 
capabilities and future potentialities of the applicant as judged 
by his responses to the questions asked in the interview. 


1 The assistance of Dr. S. N. Stevens in the development of the Diag- 
nostic Interviewer’s Guide is gratefully acknowledged. The writers also 
wish to thank Professor E. L. Clark for critical reading of the manuscript. 

2 Available through the Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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The Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide (hereafter abbreviated 
D.1.G.) was developed as a part of the selection program of 
Household Finance Corporation, a large personal loan organi- 
zation. The positions for which applications were received 
were principally those of outside representatives doing public 
contact work. Interviewing for employment in this company 
is done not only by the Personnel Department at headquarters 
but by branch managers and supervisors throughout the com- 
pany. This type of administrative organization suggested the 
desirability of an interview method which would require a short 
time for administration and could be used by interviewers with 
relatively little training. A standardized interview combined 
with a system for quantitative recording of the rating of the 
applicant by the interviewer was developed to meet this need. 
The other instruments used in the selection procedure, for 
measuring mental ability, personality, interests and attitudes, 
will be described elsewhere (e.g.). 


DESCRIPTION OF THE D.I.G. BLANK 


The general construction and lay-out of the D.I.G. blank can 
be seen from the accompanying illustration (Figure 1) showing 
the first page of a completely filled-in form. Four pages of 
questions cover four general areas of the applicants’ back- 
ground and personal characteristics: (1) Work history, (2) 
Family history, (3) Social history and (4) Personal history. 
It will be observed that at the top of each section there are a 
series of standardized questions which the interviewer asks the 
applicant. At the bottom are questions which the interviewer 
asks himself concerning the applicant. The latter questions 
provide a method of rating the applicant. The answers are 
scored plus or minus depending on whether they are prognostic 
of success or failure on the job. 

The type of information obtained in the four sections may be 
briefly summarized : 

Work History: The questions in this section are designed to 
aid the interviewer in determining whether or not the individual 
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DIAGNOSTIC INTERVIEWERS GUIDE 


mrn__ 8/25/37 


ADDRESS. £/2 . INTERVIEWER L£.F. v. 
‘The interviewer should begin each interview with this statement to himself, “This applicant will impress me according to my past 
may 











applicant's history will naturally suggest themselves to the interviewer as be contacts the applicant. 
Please read special instructions on last page before interviewing. 
WORK HISTORY: 


ingerviewer snyo— 
is a eee oe 


Swamacn — Ponictee Dprbwee Co. oA 
pee Oy re Clute oe ek 
gn 7 ny’ 


2. How did your previous employers treat you? frye — “0 Cow fta ee 
5. What experience of value did you get from each job? rating prBPi 


4. Did you do work of such quality that your employer would be glad to recommend you? Ye = Cpprctig a mee 
3. Were you ever criticized for the kind of work you dit? Give me some examples of mistakes or failures. 


Peete - wnetiig Cre arnck Tre 


6 Can you give me any of success in your experience, particularly in handling people? 


Aart nde ny ie rig 9 NOE CD 
opodre ns =the f 5.00 


in?— pp 
?. ‘cihltoonntenemetety ele ed o, 500. 00 
>) Clerical and detail work? 
VG) Contact work? 
or (@) Do you know? 
——— ‘appl. 
1. What kind of work history does wee 


» acne ad 


2. Has it been the type of work si # No(=). 
3% tueo the anutieans tatnted ity 9 wom enatiamaatet “wee ' 
4. Has the applicant indicated a serious and sincere attitude toward the has been doing? ya 1 Noi- 


S. Has the work been such as to necessitate the development TCO, © a (+) Yes 6 io 


,e the 
7. sod procure oe Smet CS Yes tN A Ay gas for the applicant to adjust himself to the policies 
Ble this man a good soldier as by good team-work? (+)Yeo # No (=). 


RePTRNSUTED OT Tue PETEMOLoete AL COMP. 21 FTE AVE. mew TOE 
Corvment teu oy £7 wemcemr ad 


has shown the capacity to grow and develop in the work which 
he has previously done. Information is sought concerning the 
applicant’s ability to analyze critically the tasks assigned to 
him and to profit by his work experience. 

Family History : The interviewer here asks questions to reveal 
whether or not the applicant’s training and family background, 
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in terms of social, economic and educational advantages, have 
been such as to develop traits of personality and character which 
are desirable from the standpoint of success on the job for which 
he is applying. 

Social History: Information is obtained concerning the char- 
acter of the applicant’s social interests. The questions seek 
primarily to analyze the avocational life of the applicant, but 
also try to determine the individual’s sociability and interest 
in people. This section is of considerable value in supplement- 
ing the information obtained from personality tests. 

Personal History: The items in this section help to discover 
the motivational factors in the applicant’s make-up. Is the 
applicant ambitious? Is he capable of hard, continuous work? 
Does he have a well thought-out goal? These are some of the 
things that the interviewer can determine on the basis of this 
section of the Guide. 


SCORING 


At the end of each division, at the bottom of the page, are the 
questions which the interviewer must ask himself concerning the 
ability and qualifications of the applicant. The answers which 
the applicant gives to the questions put to him are the basis on 
which judgments are made. From the interviewer’s judgments 
the quantitative score is obtained. The questions are worded 
to control as much as possible the interviewer’s subjective 
opinions and impressions. 

In scoring the blank, the (+) or (—) is encircled next to the 
words, ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ at the end of each question on the 
bottom of the page. For example, in question 2 on the sample 
page: 

2. Has it [the applicant’s previous work] been the type of 
work which has required meeting and handling different 
types of people? (+) Yes—No (-). 

If the interviewer believes the answer is ‘‘Yes,’’ the (+) next 
to the word ‘‘Yes”’ is encircled. If the interviewer feels that 
he should encircle the word ‘‘No,’’ the result would be a nega- 
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tive value for this item. All items are checked in this manner. 
The plus or minus values were determined on the basis of 
whether the answers were favorably or unfavorably related to 
success on the job. Thus, some of the ‘‘No’’ answers carry a 
positive rating, e.g., Page 3, Question 4: 

4. Is he [the applicant] careless on money matters or too 

heavily in debt? (—) Yes—No (+). 

The total score for the interview is the algebraic sum of the 
plus and minus reactions on the eight items of Work History, 
five items of Family History, twelve items of Social History, 
and nine items of Personal History. The maximum score which 
can be obtained is + 34, the minimum - 34. The nature of the 
scoring is such that all scores are even numbers (i.e., multiples 
of two).* 

The questions on the bottom of each page cannot be answered 
entirely on the basis of the answers to the formal questions 
above. On the last page, for example, a question is asked con- 
cerning the applicant’s frankness. This can be answered solely 
on the basis of the subjective impression of the interviewer. 
During the interview a number of reactions which cannot be 
recorded may hint that the applicant is not completely frank 
throughout, and consequently, he will be given a (—) score on 
this item. When a negative answer is given, the interviewer 
is advised to get additional information on this point, and 
record the data on the blank. 


RELIABILITY 


An adequate determination of the reliability of such an in- 
strument can only be obtained by repeating. This has not as 
yet been done on a very extensive scale. On a small sample 
of twenty-three cases, however, it happened that an individual 
was interviewed locally by one interviewer and subsequently 
at headquarters by another. A correlation of .71 between the 
total scores given by the two interviewers was obtained. This 
reflects not only the reliability of the instrument but also the 
agreement of different raters. The reliabilities of the indi- 


3 This fact accounts for the present apparent discontinuity in the scores 
used in the tables and figures (e.g., 12-16, 18-22, 24—28, etc.). 
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vidual sections are relatively low because of the limited number 
of questions employed. On a sample of one hundred cases 
reliability of the work history section was .57 (odd-even corre- 
lation corrected by Spearman-Brown prophecy formula (4) ) 
and that of the personal history, .46. The inter-correlations 
between these two sections were +.14, a value which suggests 
considerable independence of the subsections. The sections on 
family and social history both have reliabilities of only .25. 
The corrected odd-even correlation for the entire form was 
.82. This considerably exceeds typical interview reliabilities 
(1) and is higher than most rating seales (3). It must also be 
pointed out that the range of scores is restricted because the 
D.I.G. was given only to applicants passing the preliminary 
interview and the tests. This restriction of the range of the 
sample will of course reduce the correlation (4). 


VALIDITY 


The limited range of individuals to whom the interview is 
given also makes it difficult to make an adequate determination 
of validity. The D.I.G. is given as a last step in the selection 
process and a preliminary interview and psychological test 
have weeded out a large number of the candidates. Even with 
this pre-selection, however, considerable predictive value of the 
Guide is indicated. Data on this point are given in Table 1. 
Here the average scores on the individual sections of the inter- 
view and on the entire interview are given (1) for a group of 


TABLE 1 


Mean Scores on Four Sections of D.I.G. at Time of Interview of Groups 
(1) Still on Job and (2) Dismissed 











Sections 
Groups Work Family Social Personal Total oM 
History History History History 
(1) Still on job... 4.02 3.62 9.24 7.72 24.60 0.56 
(2) Dismissed .... 2.94 3.14 8.90 6.35 21.33 0.53 
Difference ... 3.27 
o diff, ............... 0.77 


Critical Ratio 4.25 
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individuals who have subsequently proved successful on the job 
and have remained with the company and (2) for another group 
hired at the same time but subsequently discharged. The scores 
were obtained at the time of the interview before employment. 
The results were compiled after a period of one year, so that in- 
dividuals classified as ‘‘still on the job’’ have remained a mini- 
mum of twelve months. One hundred individuals are repre- 
sented in each group. The cases were matched for date of 
employment, interviewers, supervision, ete. No critical score 
for the interview had yet been set but the selection of individuals 
was somewhat affected by their scores on D.1.G. and this served 
to reduce further the range of cases. Despite this fact, how- 
ever, reliable differences were obtained in the mean scores on 
two of the sections (Work History and Personal History) and 
on the total. The difference in total score has a critical ratio 
of 4.25. The dismissed group had a lower mean score than the 
employed group on every section. 

Data on another method of testing the validity of the D.LG. 
are given in Table 2. Here the scores of 300 individuals who 


TABLE 2 


Percentages of Individuals (1) Still on Job, (2) Resigned, and (3) Dis- 
missed in Various Categories of Scores on D.I.G. 











Seores on D.I.G. 
Classificati 
prea 0-10 12-16 18-22 24-28 30-34 
% % % % % 

On Job .................. 38.9 42.9 47.2 48.6 59.2 
Resigned ........... 22.2 25.7 29.2 29.4 34.7 
Dismissed ............ 38.9 31.4 23.6 22.0 6.1 
a oe 18 35 89 109 49 





were hired are divided into five categories (0-10, 12-16, 18-22, 
24-28, 30-34 incl.). The percentages of the applicants hired 
in each range who are (1) still on the job, (2) resigned and 
(3) dismissed are computed. The data indicate there is a pro- 
gressive increase in the percentage of individuals who are still 
on the job the higher the score on the D.1.G. at the time of 
employment. More striking is the progressive decrease in the 
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percentage of individuals who are dismissed as the scores in- 
crease. The percentage of resignations increases with the 
higher scores as might be expected because of a greater number 
of alternative opportunities for men with better work histories 
and personal ability. The data on the relationship between 
scores and percentages of dismissals are presented graphically 
in Figure 2. 


40; 


wa 
Oo 


DISMISSED 


™m 
oO 


10 


’ 


PERCENTAGE 








0-10 2-16 18-22 24-28 30-34 
D.I.G. SCORE 


Figure 2. Percentages of individuals who are dismissed within a year 
in groups having various Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide scores at time 
of employment. 


There are few studies available for comparison with the 
present results, since, as Symonds has pointed out, interviewing 
‘*has not been subjected to experimental scrutiny or statistical 
validation’’ (6, p. 477). Clark (2), however, has reported 
results bearing on the validity of interviews with college stu- 
dents. He found that interviews made it possible to predict 
semester grades with considerable accuracy. The correlation of 
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the predictions and actual grades was .66 for one interviewer 
and .73 for another. Much less encouraging are the results of 
Moss (5) on the use of interviews to predict success in medical 
schools. By refusing admission to the group rated in the lowest 
quarter on the basis of an interview, 33 per cent of the failures 
would be eliminated, but at the same time 23 per cent of those 
making scholastic averages of 85 or above would be eliminated. 

Training of Interviewers. After considerable preliminary 
work a satisfactory procedure for training the managers of the 
local offices in the technique of interviewing has been developed. 
A large number of typical interviews were microphonically 
recorded with simultaneous use of the D.I.G. blanks. On the 
basis of these records sample interviews were printed with 
accompanying filled-in blanks and distributed to the managers 
of all local offices. Complete instructions on the use and limita- 
tions of the blank and a discussion of interviewing in general 
were then included in an instructions manual.‘ 

Weighting by Item Analysis. It appears that the most log- 
ical step for future development of the D.1.G. is a weighting of 
the questions in terms of their discriminative power. Work on 
this point is now in progress. Results to date indicate that the 
D.L.G. blank supplements in a very satisfactory way the infor- 
mation obtained from standardized personality and attitude 
tests. A subsequent study will report these results. 


SUMMARY 


(1) A standardized interview is described which also permits 
rating of the applicant by the interviewer. Each section of the 
blank, which is called the Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide, is 
subdivided into two parts. In the upper part are the stand- 
ardized questions which the interviewer asks the applicant. In 
the lower section is a series of questions which the interviewer 
asks himself concerning the applicant. The answers are given 
plus or minus values so that in analyzing the responses of the 
applicant to the standardized questions the interviewer has an 
opportunity to rate the applicant. 


4 Selection Procedure for Men. (Household Finance Corp., Chicago) 
1937, pp. 46. 
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(2) The correlation between total scores of various inter- 
viewers is .71. The corrected odd-even reliability of the entire 
interview score is .82; the two best sub-tests have reliabilities of 
.57 and .46 and correlate + .14. 

(3) Results on the validity of the D.I.G. are given in terms 
of the average scores on the various sub-sections of the total 
test at the time of employment made by individuals who suc- 
ceed and those who are dismissed. The successful group had a 
higher average score on every section than the dismissed group. 
The difference in total score is statistically reliable. Data are 
also presented showing an increase in the percentage of indi- 
viduals succeeding on the job with increase in D.I.G. score and 
a decrease in percentage of dismissals. The two sections show- 
ing greatest validity are those on Work History and Personal 
History. The true extent of the correlations is underestimated 
because the range of individuals to whom the interview is given 
is greatly restricted by the preceding selection. 

(4) The technique employed in obtaining sample interviews 
and using these in training the interviewers is discussed. 

(5) Work is now in progress on an item analysis of the indi- 
vidual questions to provide weights based on their discrimina- 
tive power. The results will be incorporated in a subsequent 
revision. 
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OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL AND JOB 
SATISFACTION 


DONALD E. SUPER 
Clark Uniwersity 


PROBLEM 


TUDIES have been made in which the extent of job satis- 
S faction and its relation to variables such as personality 
traits, managerial policies, trade union membership, 
marital status, age, sex, reasons for the choice of an occupation, 
reasons for the lack of job satisfaction, education, occupational 
level, intelligence and the use of counseling services, have been 
investigated. Hoppock (13) has reviewed these, and Hoppock 
and Spiegler (15) have recently summarized subsequent work. 
The purpose of this investigation was to determine the rela- 
tion of occupational or socio-economic level, and especially of 
changes in that level, to job satisfaction. As attitudes, inter- 
ests and ambitions have been shown to be more important, in 
some cases, than objective facts such as these (11), the effect 
of discrepancies between vocational aspiration and achieve- 
ment was also analyzed. 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects studied were 273 men from 20 to 68 years of 
age, their mean age being 38.01 and the standard deviation 
10.79. They were members of avocational or hobby groups, 
the contact with them having been made on this basis. None 
of the group had less than a grammar-school education, 1.5 per 
cent had finished only grammar school, 6 per cent had finished 
the seventh or eight grade, 12.5 per cent had some high-school 
education, 21.5 per cent had finished high school, 12.5 per cent 
had some college training, 22 per cent had graduated from col- 
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lege, 17.5 per cent had done graduate study beyond college, 
and 5 per cent had obtained special training of one kind or 
another after leaving public school; 1.5 per cent gave no infor- 
mation concerning their education. Most of the group were 
married (63 per cent), 29.5 per cent being single, 1.5 per cent 
divorced, 1.5 per cent widowed, and 4.5 per cent not specifying. 
No unemployed men were included in the cases analyzed. 


METHOD 


During the spring of 1938 the writer explained the purpose 
of the study to New York City groups at their regular meet- 
ings, then distributed the blanks to be filled out; out-of-town 
groups were reached by mail, in some cases through officers of 
clubs who distributed the blanks at meetings, in other cases 
directly, with an explanatory letter. The 273 tabulated re- 
turns represent 30.33 per cent of a total of 900 blanks dis- 
tributed. 

The questions, responses to which are analyzed in this 
report, were part of a more comprehensive investigation deal- 
ing with avocations and were included for the light they might 
throw on hobbies. To the subjects, therefore, the study was 
one of avocational interests; job satisfaction was not a major 
issue. The questionnaire asked for the following data: age, 
education, special training, occupational history, avocational 
history. Questions bearing on the problems raised here were: 

1. ‘‘ What do you think you might like to be?’’ 

2. ‘‘Are you satisfied with your opportunities to express 
yourself in your work?’’ 

3. “‘If not, why?’’ 


CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


Occupational classifications have been made on a variety of 
bases, including prestige value (1), socio-economic status (25), 
intelligence levels (5, 10), abilities (2), and interests (22, 28, 
29). The first type of classification has the limitation of being 
largely dependent on what persons not in an occupatien think 
of it: it is a sociological rather than a psychological classifica- 
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tion. The second type is also based on factors not inherent in 
the occupation, such as the number of trained workers. 
Groupings based on abilities and intelligence take into account 
both the nature of the work and of the individual: they suffer 
from the weakness, however, of disregarding the attitudes of 
people in general and therefore (to a lesser extent, presum- 
ably), of the individual concerned. Even classifications based 
on interest patterns are subject to this criticism, a fixational 
interest, for instance, being an important attitude not neces- 
sarily reflected in the individual’s pattern of interests. 

Three factors included in the above classifications seem 
important in ranking an occupation. One is its prestige value 
in society ; the second is the amount of training or education 
necessary for entrance into it or the amount of ability required 
for success in it; the third is the opportunity it affords for the 
expression of an individual’s interests and for the use of his 
abilities—in other words, its potential challenge to the worker. 

Examination of the data of this study seemed to indicate 
the desirability of a sixfold classification, including Un- 
skilled, Semi-Skilled, Skilled, Commercial and Sub-Profes- 
sional, Proprietary-Managerial, and Professional groups, clas- 
sification which takes the first two factors to account. After 
this stage of the work had been completed, Edwards’ Scale (6a, 
6) came to our attention, and the two were found to be 
identical. 


FINDINGS 


The extent of job satisfaction has been found to vary con- 
siderably, depending apparently on the nature of the group 
studied. Hoppock (13), after reviewing previous studies, 
concluded that about 60 per cent of the gainfully employed are 
satisfied with their work. Our findings agree with the gen- 
eral trend, 174 or 63.74 per cent of the 273 men being satisfied 
with their jobs and 99 or 36.67 per cent dissatisfied. 

Occupational level has been found to be related to job satis- 
faction in several investigations (8, 13, 17, 26, 30), but the rela- 
tionship has not always been positive and linear. 
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The results of this study, reported in Table 1, indicate that 
there are probably not one, but two, occupational scales, one of 
three steps, the other of two (or three, but too few Unskilled 
cases were included to justify any conclusions concerning this 
last level). The first scale is the white collar scale, with Pro- 
fessional workers at the top, the Proprietary-Managerial group 
(hereafter the Managerial group) next, and the Commercial 
and Sub-Professional (hereafter the Commercial) group at 
the bottom. The second, or manual, scale consists of the 
Skilled, Semi-Skilled, and (if Uhrbrock’s, Thorndike’s, and 
Fortune’s data, otherwise consistent with ours, may be used to 
supplement it) the Unskilled groups, in the order of decreas- 
ing percentage of satisfaction. One other investigation (6, 
p. 9) contains data which indicate the need for two scales, — 
although the suggestion is implicit only. 


TABLE 1 
Occupational Level and Job Satisfaction 











Satisfied Dissatisfied Total 
Professional _......... 77 85.56% 13 14.44% 90 
Managerial ............. 28 74.22% 10 25.78% 38 
Commercial ........... 36 «6. 41.86% 50 §=58.14% 86 
EINES 19 55.88% 15 44.12% 34 
Semi-skilled ............... 10 47.62% ll 52.38% 21 
ESN 170 63.33% 99 36.67% 269 
9° = 41.01 
df= 4 
P< Ol 





Table 1 shows the decreasing percentage of satisfied workers 
as one descends the white collar scale, 85.56 per cent of the 
Professional, 74.42 per cent of the Managerial, and 41.86 per 
cent of the Commercial groups being satisfied with their jobs. 
The same tendency is evident in the manual scale (lower half 
of Table 1), 55.88 per cent of the Skilled and 47.62 per cent 
of the Semi-Skilled finding satisfaction in their jobs. No con- 
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clusions can be drawn for the Unskilled group, as has already 
been indicated. That the relationships found between occu- 
pational level and job satisfaction are significant is indicated 
by a x? of 41.01 which, with 4 degrees of freedom (the Unskilled 
level is not included), gives a P of less than .01. 

The two levels of the manual scale for which data are avail- 
able exceed the lowest level (Commercial) of the white collar 
seale, but fall below the two highest levels (Professional and 
Managerial) in job satisfaction. This agrees with Uhrbrock’s 
data and with those of Fortune and Thorndike to the extent 
that the ‘‘factory’’ and ‘‘mechanical and manual’’ groups of 
the last two studies are largely unskilled. Taken as a whole, 
these studies would also lead one to conclude that the Unskilled 
group falls below the Commercial in job satisfaction. 

Change of occupational level does not seem to have been 
covered by studies in job satisfaction. Table 2 gives the data 
from our study, indicating the number and percentage of satis- 
fied and dissatisfied cases which moved from one occupational 


TABLE 2 
Amount of Change of Occupational Level 











Amount of change Satisfied Dissatisfied Total 
_ i 3 | a see Oates OD etnias 
4 claiinanedihe Ec.) ilkaabeieae S| ten 6 ase 
3 5 83.33% 1 16.67% 6 2.22% 
ese 14 77.78% 4 22.22% 18 6.67% 
a, adalat 18 58.06% 13 41.94% 31 11.48% 
0 (mo change) 124 65.32% 66 34.68% 190 70.37% 
Down 1 step oneccccccceoe 5 50.00% 5 50.00% 10 3.70% 
eg SERN a 4 33.33% 8 66.67% 12 4.44% 
ae een 1 50.00% 1 50.00% 2 74% 
Be: << “shame ee Cas 1 100.00% 1 38% 
NE aa ee Tee 0 ide dircedbonks D taming hi 1 setiatieeden 
TEE. snnitncmionstites NS niente SS 270 100.00% 





df = 5 (steps -2 to +3 only) 
P< .10 to .20 
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level to another. ‘‘Moves’’ were tabulated once for each person 
only when there was a change from one level, as defined in this 
study,.to another. The highest previous permanent position 
and the present position were used in determining the nature 
and direction of change. ‘‘No change of level’’ was tabulated 
as 0; a change of one degree, as from office clerk to retail mer- 
chant, as +1 (merchant to clerk being —1); a change of two 
degrees as + 2; and so on. The scale runs from +3 to —2, 
because only three cases fell beyond those limits. 

Job satisfaction is seen to increase as the amount of upward 
change increases, to decrease as the amount of downward change 
increases, ‘‘no change’’ only slightly interrupting the trend, the 
percentage of those satisfied rising from 33.33 at —2 to 50.00 
at —1, 65.32 at 0, 58.06 at +1, 77.78 at +2, and 83.33 at +3. 
These differences in amount of change do not, however, appear 
to be significant, their x? value being 9.03, for which 5 degrees 
of freedom give a P of from .10 to .20. The amount of change 
of occupational level, that is, whether one moves up (or down) 
one or two or three degrees, has not been shown, then, to make 
much difference in job satisfaction, although the consistency of 
the trend indicates that it may be of some importance. 


TABLE 3 
Direction of Occupational Change 











Direction of change Satisfied Dissatisfied Total 
ae 37 18 55 
No change ................ 124 66 190 
Downward. .................. 9 13 22 
BOI cccrninitibaititie 170 97 267 
7° = 81.12 
af= 2 
P< 





When the amount of change is disregarded and the data 
treated only for the direction of change (whether upward or 
downward in the occupational world), as in Table 3, a x? value 
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of 81.12 is obtained, 2 df yielding a P of considerably less than 
.01. We can conclude that, in a group such as ours, the man 
who remains at the highest occupational level yet reached, one 
who has been able to rise in the world or to hold on to what 
he had at the start, has about two chances in three of finding 
satisfaction in his work; one who has had to take a job lower 
in the occupational scale than one held previously has only 
about four chances in ten of being satisfied with it. 

This appears to indicate that it is not how high one has 
risen nor how low one has fallen that is significant in adjust- 
ment, but whether one has been able to maintain one’s status, 
original or newly-won. 

The last two columns of Table 2 show the social or occupa- 
tional mobility of the subjects. Most of them (70.37 per cent) 
have never changed their occupational level; about one-fifth 
(20.37 per cent) have improved their status; and one-tenth 
(9.26 per cent) have come down in the world. Data for com- 
parisons are scarce (6), but this seems a surprisingly static 
picture, rather more so than Davidson and Anderson’s pre- 
depression study (33 per cent of changes involved ‘‘climbing,”’ 
23 per cent ‘‘falling,’’ and 44 per cent were horizontal, from 
34 to 78 per cent of each level being employed at the level on 
which first employed), although there is agreement on the preva- 
lence of climbing and on the rarity of great changes. This may 
indicate that the past few years have tended to ‘‘freeze’’ occu- 
pational and social levels, to erect greater barriers between them. 

Discrepancies between aspiration and achievement also appear 
not to have been previously related to job satisfaction. Table 4 
gives our data for the cases for which such information was 
available. Tabulation was done as for Table 2, with too few 
eases at or below —2 for analysis. The decline in job satisfac- 
tion as aspiration rises above achievement is clear, except at 
+3, where the cases are equally divided. At 0 change desired, 
76.50 per cent are satisfied ; at + 1, 39.13 per cent; at +2, 26.32 
per cent; at + 3, 50.00 per cent; at +4, 20.00 per cent. Those 
whose ambitions lie one degree below their present level are 
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abvut as well satisfied with their work as those who desire no 
change of level, 75 per cent of this group being satisfied. The 
x’ value of 121.16, with 5 df (no changes below — 1 or above + 4 
included), gives a P of less than .01, indicating that these rela- 
tionships are significant ; when treated for direction of change 
desired, regardless of amount, the value is 118.09, 2 df giving 


TABLE 4 
Discrepancies between Aspiration and Achievement 











Amount of change Satisfied Dissatisfied Total 
Up 5 steps ............. Oi Soke: alg ole eee 
es: 3% » gas adaegd 1 20.00% 4 80.00% 5 1.85% 
cn: etiam 7 50.00% 7 50.00% 14 5.18% 
2 iakiai 10 26.32% 28 73.68% 38 14.07% 
Bie 3) UE 9 39.13% 14 60.87% 23 8.51% 
0 (mo change) 140 76.50% 43 23.50% 183 67.77% 
Down 1 step cccciccocnen 3 75.00% 1 25.00% 4 1.48% 
2 enhctahin’ mae, oe 1 100.00% 1 38% 
Ms sia wae fae 8 1 100.00% 1 38% 
he Fae eas oR 1 100.00% ag 1 38% 
Bs 1577 dsetatingeamnel eR 3 halal RRR once S * cmmabiae? 
POE etieeens Sa: siamthiiiesen Rg oe ie 270 100.00% 
7° = 121.16 
df= 5 (steps -1 to +4 only) 
ft eee | 





a P of less than .01. One can conclude that, in the universe 
from which this sample was drawn, men who aspire to occu- 
pational levels above those at which they find themselves tend 
to be dissatisfied with their work, and that the greater the dis- 
erepancy between aspiration and achievement the greater will 
be the proportion of dissatisfaction. Those interested in lower 
levels, however, tend to be satisfied. 

Reasons for lack of job satisfaction have been studied by a 
number of investigators and summarized by Hoppock (13). 
Data on this subject were available for 83 of our subjects; the 
reasons which they themselves gave were classified and appear 
in Table 5. 
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TABLE 5 


Economics, Management, and Work in Discontent 





Cause ‘ Per cent 





Nature of the work 49.30 
Economic factors 36.15 


Management 8.43 
Doubtful 6.02 


Total 100.00 














Lack of similarity of job requirements to individual abilities 
and interests (49.30 per cent) is most productive of vocational 
discontent, with external factors (economic conditions and 
opportunities) a close second (36.15 per cent). Factors related 
to the employer do not seem to be so important (8.43 per cent), 
but this figure would undoubtedly be raised were the reasons 
relating to self-expression and experimentation more thor- 
oughly explored, some. of this group having added comments 
such as ‘‘the boss does not encourage it.’’ 

These findings agree with those of Hoppock (13), whose data 
we have classified in the same manner as our own, in placing 
individual differences in man and work first (35 out of 74 cases 
in Hoppock’s study), but disagree on the other two factors, 
Hoppock putting management next (25 out of 74) and external 
factors last (14 out of 74). This difference can hardly be at- 
tributed to differences in economic conditions, both studies hav- 
ing been made during depression years and with a falling busi- 
ness index. Other studies have not approached this question 
in such a way as to make the data comparable; management, 
however, has generally been found to be important in job satis- 
faction (18), although Fairchild (7) found it less so than the 
nature of the work when the worker is skilled in his job. 

One might suppose that men with definite vocational or avoca- 
tional interests and abilities (such as the 273 hobbyists in this 
study) tend, like Fairchild’s ‘‘skilled’’ workers, to be satisfied 
or dissatisfied largely with the type of work in which they are 
engaged, whereas others tend to be satisfied or dissatisfied 
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largely with management, external factors probably affecting 
the ‘‘skilled’’ or ‘‘interested’’ workers more in so far as they 
restrict the scope of their work. 

Age has been found to be related to job satisfaction by Thorn- 
dike (26, 27) and by Hoppock (13, 14), the latter reporting a 
correlation coefficient of .24. Fryer (9) and Kornhauser and 
Sharp (16) report no relationship, however, and Strong (23) 
found that, although interest in occupations decreased with 
increasing age, the order of preference remained the same. No 
studies have been seen which relate these factors to occupa- 
tional level. 

TABLE 6 


Age and Job Satisfaction 











Age Satisfied Dissatisfied Total 
QOH 24 nrcccnseen 28 71.80% 11 28.20% 39 
25-24 ............... 49 48.04% 53 51.96% 102 
5 | 50 74.63% 17 25.37% 67 
CS, 28 65.12% 15 34.88% 43 
56-64 ................. 15 88.21% 2 11.79% 17 
ae 4 80.00% 1 20.00% 5 
, | nee Ws EARN e 273 

7° = 31.41 

af = 

Pi TA 





Table 6 gives the data on age and job satisfaction for our in- 
vestigation. The x’ value of 31.41, df being 5, gives a P of less 
than .01, indicating that there is a significant relationship be- 
tween age and job satisfaction. A study of the figures reveals, 
however, that this relationship is not linear but that there is 
apparently a ‘‘satisfaction cycle’’ through which men go, being 
satisfied in the early 20’s, somewhat dissatisfied between the 
ages of 25 and 34, and tending to be satisfied again thereafter, 
the percentages being, in the order of increasing age, 74.80, 
48.04, 74.03, 65.12, 88.21, and 80.00. As has been shown in 
other areas of adjustment (e.g., 12) the period from 25 to 34 isa 
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critical age during which men tend to be less satisfied than nor- 
mally. It is interesting to note that the period from 45 to 54 
also brings a relative decline of the percentage satisfied, al- 
though, as will be seen, this may be due to a sampling error. 

One possible explanation of the above trend is that younger 
men, just getting a start in the world, are exploring its possi- 
bilities, glad to have almost any job, and confident of their 
ability to get ahead. Then, after about age 25, comes a period 
of dissatisfaction with the old job, of wanting to get ahead more 
rapidly. Additional effort is expended [as indicated by Smith’s 
finding (21) that this is the period at which correspondence 
courses are most popular], and increasing age brings greater 
achievement and greater satisfaction. Again, after 45, there is 
a relative increase in dissatisfaction, due to a change in the em- 
phasis of interest: work loses some of its attractions and other 
types of satisfactions have not yet been developed. After a 
period of readjustment, new, non-vocational sources of enjoy- 
ment are found and the improved general adjustment is shown 
in increased job satisfaction. This explanation is, obviously, 
based on Biihler’s theory of life stages (4). 

The relationship of age to occupational level was analyzed 
as a possible check on this Biihlerian explanation of the satis- 
faction cycle. The data appear in Table 7, which shows that 


TABLE 7 
Age Groups and Occupational Level 





Semi- . Commer- Mana- Profes- To- 
Age = gkitlea §60 Sill cial gerial sional tal 
20-24 9 24.32% 5 13.51% 17 45.95% 3 8.11% 3 811% 37 
25-34 8 8.00% 17 17.00% 34 34.00% 8 8.00% 33 33.00% 100 
35-44 3 448% 8 11.94% 16 23.88% 12 17.97% 28 41.79% 67 
45-54 1 2.32% 4 9.30% 14 32.56% 9 20.93% 15 34.89% 43 








Se | Aa iene 0: ee 4 23.53% 4 23.53% 9 52.94% 17 
ee caus 1 20.00% 2 40.00% 24000% 5 
MII. -sicsncniipiniie aaa __ ENG _ PSs Patent Ee 269 

7° = 82.90 

af = 20 

a ae 
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the young men in our study do appear to be starting at the 
bottom of the ladder, especially in terms of two, the white collar 
and the manual scales: a smaller percentage of men aged 20-24 
are engaged in Skilled (24.32 per cent), Managerial (8.11 per 
cent), and Professional (8.11 per cent) occupations than in 
Semi-Skilled (24.32 per cent) and Commercial (45.95 per cent). 
At the next age level the emphasis has shifted from Semi-Skilled 
(8.00 per cent) to Skilled (17.00 per cent), and to a lesser ex- 
tent from Commercial (34.00 per cent) to Professional (33.00 
per cent) : at this, the ‘‘critical age’’ for job satisfaction, some 
shift has taken place from lower to higher levels, but the Man- 
agerial group, which should draw largely from the Commercial, 
is still small (8.00 per cent). At the next age level, 35-44, where 
satisfaction increases, the Semi-Skilled level has declined fur- 
ther (4.48 per cent), the Skilled group has shrunk somewhat 
(11.94 per cent), as has the Commercial (23.88 per cent), and 
the Managerial group has risen (17.97 per cent) for the first 
time, while the Professional group continues to increase (41.79 
per cent). The same general trends continue at the next age 
levels, 45-54 and 55-64, except that the Commercial group in- 
creases temporarily at 45 (32.56 per cent) at the expense of the 
Professional group (34.89 per cent). This last is difficult to 
explain and may be due to sampling errors: the recovery of the 
Professional group at ages 55-64 (52.94 per cent) would seem 
to indicate that such is the case. (If this is so, the increase in 
the relatively dissatisfied Commercial group at ages 45-54 might 
explain the relative decline in job satisfaction at that period, 
smoothing out the satisfaction cycle and invalidating any Biihl- 
erian theory of job satisfaction in middle and old age.) The 
significant nature of the trends reported is shown by a x? value 
of 82.90, df being 20, and P less than .01. 

This analysis of our data, the x* being so great, is taken as 
confirming our explanation of the satisfaction cycle, with the 
possible exception of the part relating to Bihler’s ‘‘mainte- 
nance stage.’’ It also indicates the inadequacy of attempts to 
relate age to job satisfaction by linear correlation methods. 
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The relationship of age to job satisfaction within a given 
occupational level was determined, for it might be argued that 
the tendency is simply for older men to be better satisfied than 
younger men, that experience makes that which is uninteresting 
interesting. Table 8 shows these relationships. 

Mean ages and standard deviations for satisfied and dissatis- 
fied men are shown for each occupational level, together with 
critical ratios for adjacent levels. With the exception of the 


TABLE 8 
Age and Job Satisfaction at a Given Occupational Level 








Occupational level oe — — D/oa 
Professional ............ 39.85 10.80 35.31 8.47 1.70 
Managerial .............. 40.45 11.25 43.07 10.73 65 
Commercial .............. 34.62 10.72 32.72 2.85 1,04 
STE aa 34.22 8.60 32.91 5.75 54 
Semi-skilled _........... 27.45 7.37 27.38 6.09 .02 





Managerial group, the satisfied appear to be slightly older ; the 
critical ratios (D/oa) of .02 to 1.70 indicate, however, that these 
differences are not significant. This is taken as indicating that 
an increase in age, in and of itself, does not result in increased 
job satisfaction. 

To test further the hypothesis that the increase in job satis- 
faction with age is due to an accompanying rise in occupational 
level, mean ages for each occupational level were tabulated as 
in Table 9, mean age rising with occupational level except in 
the Professional group, which falls immediately below the Man- 
agerial level. That this trend is probably significant is shown 
by critical ratios between adjacent levels which range from 1.08 
to 2.94, confirming the consistency of the trend. 

The above data point to the conclusion that the increase in job 
satisfaction with age is not due to a tendency toward resignation 
or to changing interests but is attributable rather to a tendency 
to rise in the occupational world as one grows older and desired 
satisfactions are found in sought-after types of work on a higher 
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TABLE 9 
Age and Occupational Level 

Occupational level Mean age 8.D. D/oa 

Professional ................... 39.16 10.47 
1.08 

Managerial .................... 41.51 11.05 
2.09 

Commercial ................... 34.75 9.90 
1.27 

SII cnsech incasclostaissthidicasd 32.70 7.66 
2.94 

Semi-skilled _ .................. 27.42 6.30 





level. This conclusion agrees with the findings of Strong (23) 
concerning the stability of interests, and of Cattell (5) concern- 
ing ‘‘promotional decline,’’ explains the failure of Fryer (9) 
and of Kornhauser and Sharp (16) to find any relationship 
between age and job satisfaction, and throws more light on the 
subject than does Hoppock’s (14) low correlation coefficient. 


DISCUSSION 


It is interesting to note that job satisfaction as here portrayed 
fits into the American tradition according to which one even- 
tually ‘‘makes good.’’ That this should be the case in spite 
of recent economic trends is perhaps natural, as we have con- 
fined our study to employed men; Hall (12), Rundquist and 
Sletto (19), and Lazarsfeld (17) have told the rest of the story. 

Objections might be made to the occupational scale which we 
have used, in which two rather unrelated factors have been 
lumped together. This same objection might be made to Beck- 
man’s Scale, in spite of its emphasis on prestige value. Per- 
haps studies of this type should use three occupational scales : 
one for prestige value, one for intelligence, and one for ‘‘poten- 
tial challenge to the individual.’’ It would be interesting, al- 
though not within the scope of this study, to see what differ- 
ences this would make in the findings. Such an analysis is now 
being made. 

In view of the preponderant numbers of workers on the lowest 
rungs of the two occupational scales and the prevalence of dis- 
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satisfaction on at least one of those levels, the social implica- 
tions of the findings relative to occupational level and job satis- 
faction are of no little importance. Remedial and preventive 
work should probably be done to change the aspiration levels of 
some individuals, bringing them more in line with individual 
abilities and social possibilities ; personnel work in business and 
industry should develop potential sources of job satisfaction. 

The finding relating to the amount of change in occupational 
level interests us. We expected this to be an important factor : 
perhaps its insignificance is due to a tendency to rise or fall 
to a generically related occupation (in terms of skills and inter- 
ests), the nature of the work thus tending to minimize the effect 
of the amount of social distance. The importance of direction 
of change would, then, be due to social distance (conceived in 
terms of the existence of barriers rather than their number or 
width) and to ‘‘challenge’’ to the individual. A subjective 
appraisal of the data appears to confirm this explanation, the 
eases including, for instance, some engineers who are now in 
the skilled trades, and some skilled workers who have risen to 
engineering jobs. 

Certain other studies, not dealing directly with our topic, 
throw some light on the question of discrepancies between voca- 
tional aspiration and achievement and should be briefly re- 
ferred to here (3, 5, 9, 20). These indicate that the more in- 
telligent are more apt to make satisfactory adjustments, 1.e., to 
aspire to and attain their real ability level. 


SUMMARY 


Questionnaires covering their personal, educational, occupa- 
tional, and avocational history were filled out by 273 employed 
men, ages 20 to 68, who were approached through their interest 
in any one of a number of avocations. Items were included 
pertaining to job satisfaction. The major findings were as 
follows : 

1. Slightly over 60 per cent of the group were satisfied with 
their jobs. 
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2. There is a significant, but not linear, relationship between 
occupational level and job satisfaction. 

3. Two occupational scales were found to exist: one of white 
collar workers; the other of manual. Professional occupations 
are most productive of job satisfaction, Managerial next, Com- 
mercial least, in the white collar scale ; skilled occupations rank 
highest in the manual scale. 

4. These scales overlap when compared in terms of produc- 
tivity of job satisfaction, the Skilled and the Semi-Skilled 
groups (two highest manual) ranking above the Commercial 
group (lowest white collar) in job satisfaction. 

5. Amount of change of occupational level had little, direc- 
tion of change considerable, effect on job satisfaction. 

6. Maintenance of the highest attained occupational status is 
the important factor in the relationship of change of occupa- 
tional level to job satisfaction. 

7. Roughly 70 per cent of the group had never changed oceu- 
pational level; comparisons with an earlier study suggest that 
this may indicate a decrease in occupational mobility in recent 
years. 

8. ‘‘ Aspirational discrepancy,’’ or the size of the gap between 
present occupational level and the level aspired to, is negatively 
related to job satisfaction. 

9. The nature of the work itself appeared as the most frequent 
reason, in the minds of the men themselves, for disliking a job, 
economic reasons ranking second, and managerial policies an 
infrequent third. 

10. Job satisfaction was found to develop cyclically, older 
adolescents (20-24) tending to be satisfied with their jobs, 
young men (25-34) dissatisfied, and older men satisfied, with 
a possible temporary decrease at ages 45-54: this was taken as 
partial confirmation of Biihler’s theory of life stages. 

11. There is a tendency for men to rise in the occupational 
world as they get older: this is interpreted as explaining away 
the correlation of age with job satisfaction, reported by other 
investigators. 
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12. Some problems of interpretation, some important social 
implications, and some needed research were pointed out in con- 
clusion. 
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lation coefficient as such is not an adequate representation 

of the magnitude of the relationship between the two vari- 
ables which are under consideration. A number of different 
statistical constants have been proposed by various persons, as 
giving a more satisfactory representation of the real magnitude 
of a relationship between two variables. All of these constants 
are relatively simple functions of the Pearson r. 

These include a class of functions of r which bear directly 
upon an evaluation of the extent to which one variable may be 
predicted from the other when the correlation coefficient is of 
a given magnitude. These functions of r include Kelly’s alien- 
ation coefficient, k, which is \/1-—r*, and such functions of k as 
Hull’s measure of efficiency, EZ, which is 1—k, and Odell’s g, 
which is k/\/2. 

All of these ways of evaluating the correlation coefficient have 
one fundamental characteristic in common, as might be expected 
from the fact that they are all closely related to the alienation 
coefficient. That is, that as the size of the correlation coefficient 
increases the extent to which one variable can be predicted from 
the other increases more and more rapidly. For example, an 
r of .50 is usually considered to be only 13% as good as an r of 
1,00. It is considered that an r of .87 is only half as good as an 
r of 1.00. 

The wide-spread acceptance of such measures as the correct 
way of evaluating correlation coefficients has brought about a 
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rr has often been pointed out that the magnitude of the corre- 
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considerable pessimism with regard to the validity coefficients 
which are ordinarily obtainable when tests are tried out in the 
employment office of a business or industry or in an educational 
institution. These validity coefficients may range from .20 to 
.50, although they may occasionally be somewhat higher. It is 
disconcerting to apply the customary procedures in evaluating 
these coefficients and discover that the so-called ‘‘efficiency’’ of 
these tests is only 2% to 13%. 

It is the purpose of this paper to point out that under the 
conditions found when tests are used for selection of employees 
or students, correlation coefficients within the range of .20 to .50 
may represent considerably more than 2% to 13% of the effec- 
tiveness of an r of unity. 

Chart I illustrates a typical scatter diagram, or normal corre- 
lation surface, with test scores represented along the base line 
and criterion scores along the ordinate. This chart is intended 
to illustrate the results of a validity check-up of a test in an edu- 
cational or industrial situation. All persons who are above line 
SS’ (area A+area D) are those who are considered to be satis- 
factory, while all those below that line (area B+area C) are 
considered unsatisfactory. 

We have divided the persons into those who are below a 
selected critical test score, represented by line TT’, and those 
who are above that critical score. The former would obviously 
be those who would be rejected in terms of their test scores, if 
the test were used for selective purposes, and the latter those 
who would be selected if the tests were so used. 

The position of line TT’, it will be clear, will vary with the 
employment situation. Under some conditions it might con- 
ceivably be necessary to accept practically every applicant who 
came to the employment office regardless of his qualifications. 
In such a situation, of course, a test is of no use, no matter what 
its validity. In other situations, however, it may be possible to 
select only the most promising tenth, third, or half of those who 
apply. Line TT’, then, represents the selection ratio. 

It will be noted that as soon as one begins to select persons 
who are above the critical score, represented by the line TT’, 
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one begins to assemble a new employee group which distributes 
like that portion of the present group which is above line TT’, 
that is, within the area (A+B) on Chart I. The common as- 
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sumption is being made, of course, that the applicant group and 
the present employee group are similarly constituted. Whereas 
in the original employee group, before using tests for selection, 


the proportion of satisfactory employees was represented by 
A+D : . 
A+B+C+D’ there is now being developed an employee group 





in which the proportion of satisfactory employees will approach 
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A+B 
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It will be clear that if line SS’ and line TT’ are specified, the 
usefulness of a test may be represented in terms of the ratio, 





=" =. Furthermore, with line SS’ and line TT” specified, the 
usefulness of tests with various validity coefficients can be com- 


pared in terms of the respective ratios which will be 


A 
7 A+B’ 
obtained if the tests are used in selection. 

Let us now take a typical example. Let us suppose that we 
consider half of our present employee group to be satisfactory. 
In other words, area (A +D) is 50% of the total area, and line 
SS’ is thus placed at the mean or median of the criterion distri- 
bution. We have, let us say, a test with a validity coefficient of 
.50 and the employment situation is such that we need to take 
only the best 30% of those who apply for employment. In 
other words, line TT’ is so set that (A+B) will contain 30% of 
the total area. Under these circumstances, 74% of those chosen 
will be successful and only 26% unsuccessful. Now, let us com- 
pare that figure with what would be obtained under the same 
circumstances if the validity coefficient were zero, and ix the 
validity coefficient were unity. If the validity coefficient were 
zero, we would obviously get the same proportions of unsuccess- 
ful and successful employees as if we were not using the test 
atall. In other words, half of those chosen would be successful. 
If the coefficient were unity, under these circumstances, all of 
those selected would be successful. That is, the lowest possible 
validity would result in the selection of employees 50% of whom 
will be successful, and the best possible validity would result 
in the selection of employees 100% of whom will be successful. 
When the validity of the test is .50, the use of the test results 
in the selection of employees 74% of whom will be successful. 
The practical usefulness of a test which increases the proportion 
of successful employees to this extent does not seem to be ade- 
quately expressed by the efficiency figure of 13% which is 
usually associated with a test of that validity. If we can choose 
the best one out of ten, a validity coefficient of .50 increases the 
proportion of successful employees to .84. 
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In general, with a given proportion of the present group 
being considered successful and with a given validity coefficient, 
the usefulness of the test with that validity increases as one is 
in a position to accept a smaller and smaller proportion of the 
candidates for employment. 

Chart II shows the relationships between r and the selection 
ratio when one considers 50% of the present employee group 
to be successful. Selection ratios are plotted along the base 
line, and the per cents of employees chosen by the test who will 
be successful are plotted along the ordinate. Under these cir- 
cumstances it will be clear that a new group cannot possibly be 
chosen which will contain less than 50% of successful people, 
even if we use a selection device of no validity at all. Hence, 
all curves start from 50% on the ordinate. 

Note that with regard to this entire family of curves, the 
smaller the selection ratio, the larger is the percent of persons 
who will be successful among those selected by means of the test. 
Note also that in the case of correlations below about .70 these 
curves are positively accelerated toward the left. That is, 
under the conditions specified in this chart, the usefulness of a 
test with a validity less than .70 increases more and more 
rapidly as the selection ratio becomes smaller. 

Not only does the usefulness of tests of such validity increase 
rapidly as the selection ratio is decreased, but their relative 
usefulness is still further emphasized if one considers what 
could be accomplished by a test if the validity coefficient were 
unity. This is shown in the topmost curve on the chart. Note 
that the per cent of persons chosen who will be successful in- 

-ereases as one cuts down the selection ratio until that point is 
reached where one is selecting 50% of the applicant group. At 
this point all of those selected will be successful and, naturally, 
no further gains can be made as one cuts the selection ratio 
further. The usefulness of the small correlations, on the other 
hand, continues to increase to the left of this point. Note that 
a validity coefficient of .50 is more useful when one is selecting 
only 20% of the applicant group than a correlation of unity 
would be if one were selecting 65% of the applicants. 
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It is our belief that a useful method of evaluating a validity 
coefficient in the employment situation is to ask oneself the 
question : If a given per cent of the present employee group is 
considered successful and if a given proportion of the applicant 
group is to be selected, what proportion will be successful in 
the new group selected by means of the test? How does this 
compare with the proportion of successful persons who could be 
chosen under equivalent circumstances with a selective device of 
no validity, and with a selective device of perfect validity ? 

We do not wish to imply that these relationships have been 
entirely unrecognized. The importance of the selection ratio 
as affecting the real usefulness of a validity coefficient was 
pointed out, for example, by Hull in a footnote (p. 276) in his 
book, Aptitude Testing. Thurstone discusses the matter at 
some length in his book, The Reliability and Validity of Tests,’ 
and the relationships can be worked out from Computing Dia- 
grams for the Tetrachoric Correlation Coefficient.’ 

We believe, however, that the emphasis in current literature 
upon the k and EF methods of interpreting correlation coeffi- 
cients has led to some unwarranted pessimism on the part of 
many persons concerning the practical usefulness in an employ- 
ment situation of validity coefficients in the range of those 
usually obtained. We believe that it may be of value to point 
out the very considerable improvement in selection efficiency 
which may be obtained with small correlation coefficients. 


TABLES 


Making use of Pearson’s ‘‘ Tables for Finding the Volumes of 
the Normal Bivariate Surface,’’* we have prepared a set of 
tables of the relationships among : 

1Clark L. Hull. Aptitude Testing. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1928. 

2L. L. Thurstone. The Reliability and Validity of Tests. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1931. Pp. 57-61. 

8L. Chesire, M. Saffir, and L. L. Thurstone. Computing Diagrams for 
the Tetrachoric Correlation Coefficient. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Book Store. 1933. 

4 Karl Pearson. Tables for Statisticians and Biometricians. Part 2. 
London: Biometric Laboratory, University College, 1931. Pp. 78-109. 
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1. Proportion oF EMPLOYEES CONSIDERED SATISFACTORY, 1.¢., 
the proportion of the group now employed (not chosen by 
means of the test) who are considered satisfactory according 


A+D 
to present standards (Area ADBsOGsD’ Chart I). 


2. SELEcTION Ratio, i.e., the proportion of applicants to be 
selected by means of the test. 

3. r, the validity of the test. 

4. Proportion Satisractory AMONG THOSE SELECTED, i.¢., the 
proportion of applicants to be selected by means of the test 
who are expected by be satisfactory according to present 
standards (Area Ac PB’ Chart I). 

There are eleven tables, corresponding to eleven values of the 
PROPORTION OF EMPLOYEES CONSIDERED SATISFACTORY, these 
values being .05, .10, .20, .30, .40, .50, .60, .70, .80, .90, and .95. 

The columns of each table correspond to eleven values of the 
SELEcTION Ratio: .05, .10, .20, .30, .40, .50, .60, .70, .80, .90, and 
95. 

The rows of each table correspond to values of r from .00 to 
1.00 by intervals of .05. 

The argument of these tables is the Proportion SaTISFACTORY 
Amone THOSE SELECTED. 

For example, if .60 or 60% of the present employees are con- 
sidered satisfactory, and if the best .30 of applicants are to be 
chosen by means of a test with a validity of .70, then .91, or 91%, 
of those selected can be expected to be satisfactory. Note that 
with test validities of zero and unity, the proportions satisfac- 
tory among those selected would be .60 and 1.00 respectively. 














Tables of the Proportion Who Will be Satisfactory Among Those Selected, 
for Given Values of the Proportion of Present Employees 
Considered Satisfactory, the Selection Ratio, and r 
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Proportion of Employees Considered Satisfactory = .10 
Selection Ratio 
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Proportion of Employees Considered Satisfactory = .40 
Selection Ratio 
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Proportion of Employees Considered Satisfactory = .60 
Selection Ratio 
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Proportion of Employees Considered Satisfactory = .80 
Selection Ratio 
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THE RECOGNITION OF AUTOMOBILE LICENSE 
PLATES WITH MIXED NUMERALS 
AND LETTERS* 


ADELBERT FORD anp GEORGE F. DERR 
Lehigh University 


HIS experiment was performed to determine the relative 
efficiency in recognizing antomobile license plates with 
varying proportions of numerals and consonant letters, 

where the total number of digits was held to a constant value 
of five. The problem was suggested by the practice of some 
states in mixing letters with numerals in order to reduce the 
total of symbols on each plate, making it possible to increase 
the size of the letters or numerals and thus improve the effec- 
tiveness on attention and memory for an observer trying to 
identify the cars of law-breakers, or other automobiles being 
traced. 

We here provide a solution for only one of several important 
problems relative to the conditions which determine the mem- 
ory value of automobile license plates. We consider that each 
of these problems must be solved by separate experimental 
controls : 

a. The effect of mixing consonants with numerals, with the 
least possible effect of word-meaning. This is the subject- 
matter of the present paper. 

b. The effect of mixing vowels with numerals, with meaning- 
ful combinations retained. 

e. The importance of the absolute number of symbols on 
a plate. 

d. The effect of spacing and grouping symbols. This might 
involve the use of the hyphen in separating symbols. 


* Read before Section I, The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Dec. 27, 1938. 
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. Color effects. 

. Brightness effects. 

. The importance of type-styles. 

. The effect of duration of exposure. 
. The effect of movement. 

Experimental Procedure. Sixty ‘‘plates’’ were prepared by 
printing Roman capitals and numerals on white cards, photo- 
graphing these on film slides, and projecting them as white 
figures on a black background. Figure 1 gives a photographic 


Fie. 1. A photographie reproduction of two plates of the style used in 
this experiment. 


rr @® 
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reproduction of two such plates. The 60 plates were divided 
into six ‘‘plate-types,’’ each having a different proportion of 
letters and numerals. The actual symbols used are given in 
Tables 1 and 2 in which ‘‘N’’ and ‘‘L’’ in the column headings 


TABLE 1 


Series 1 of the Plates Used as Exposure Numbers for the Subjects in 
Group A and as Confusion Numbers for the Subjects in Group B. 
The Heading of Each Column Indicates the Plate-type in 
Terms of the Proportion of Letters to Numerals. 





5N 4N-1L 3N-2L 2N-3L 1N-4L 5L 


36598 F5938 9F5Z8 6FH3Z XH3TF FTHZX 
85639 6H359 38X5T 5H6HF 5FHZX XZTFH 
68395 5896T T653H FX9T5 HTZX6 ZXFHT 
96853 95Z83 H3F86 Z9T8H ZFT9H HFXTZ 
59386 398X5 Z68F9 3TXZ8 T8XFZ TZHXF 








stand for ‘‘numerals’’ and ‘“‘letters’’ respectively. The pro- 
jection image on the screen was 14 inches in width. Subjects 
sat between 10 and 15 feet from the screen. An examination 
of these two tables shows the following characteristics : 
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TABLE 2 


Series 2 of the Plates Used as Exposure Numbers for the Subjects in 
Group B and as Confusion Numbers for the Subjects in Group A. 
The Heading of Each Column Indicates the Plate-type in 
Terms of the Proportion of Letters to Numerals. 





5N 4N-1L 3N-2L 2N-3L 1N-4L 5L 


69583 3859H X6Z38 8HFZ6 TXZ5H FXZTH 
95638 86X39 89T6F H5F3X H9ZFT ZTFHX 
53869 938F6 F598X 9XZ5T FZ6HX HTXZF 
83695 5Z968 H35Z6 6F9ZT 3HTXF XHZFT 
38956 T6385 5H3T9 TZ8X3 XTZF8 TFXHZ 








1. The positions of the letters have been assigned an equal 
number of times, in a set of 10 of the same plate-type, to each 
of the possible spatial positions on a five-symbol plate. 

2. The letters were restricted to a limited number of conso- 
nants chosen largely with the intent to reduce word-meaning. 

Each set of 10 plates, of a given type, was subdivided into 
five used for the ‘‘exposure’’ series and five later to be mixed 
with the exposure series as ‘‘confusion plates’’ in a final test 
of efficiency of recognition. Eighty subjects of Group A used 
the plates of Table 1 as the exposure series, and the plates of 
Table 2 as confusion plates; 74 subjects of Group B reversed 
the functions of these two tables. The final scores of the two 
groups, averaged together, thus tended to balance out any pre- 
sumption that particular parts of a plate-type series might have 
an unusual status of difficulty. Every plate was used as an 
exposure item for one group and as a confusion item for the 
other group. 

The plates of the exposure series, in each case, were pro- 
jected before groups of subjects, one at a time, for five seconds. 
Experimental groups had been told that each of these would 
be projected later with strange plates (the confusion plates) 
in a test to see if the exposure plates could be identified. After 
a five-minute rest each subject was given a mimeographed re- 
port form and told to place a ‘‘check-mark’’ in an appropriate 
space if a plate just seen was one of the exposure series and a 
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‘*zero-mark’’ if the plate just seen was a strange one. The 
subjects were adequately separated and each group proctored 
against copying from each other. In the test exposures the 
plates of Tables 1 and 2 were shuffled and presented, one at a 
time, for five seconds each. 

The subjects were college undergraduates, 154 in all. It was 
expected that these would be used in groups of about 20 each, 
the number which could be arranged in front of the screen 
without any great variation in convenience of seeing the plates. 
As a matter of fact, conditions affecting the availability of sub- 
jects resulted in securing one group with as few as 17 subjects 
and another with as many as 24 subjects. All sitting positions 
were carefully scrutinized to see that perfect visibility was pos- 
sible. We shall show all of the data from a predetermined 
number of readings. 

The method of scoring was merely a convenient scale for ex- 
hibiting variations of individuals in recognition-success. A 
score of 10 was given to a subject when the five exposure num- 
bers and the five confusion numbers were correctly indicated. 
A score of partial success was given by subtracting the number 
of errors from the number of correctly identified plates. Most 
of the subjects used the knowledge, given to all, that there were 
always five familiar plates and five strange plates in each test 
series, and they tended to give exactly five responses as for 
familiar plates, and five responses as for strange plates, guess- 
ing if necessary. (Since we are interested in comparative 
values of plate-types, it is not here necessary to define what 
constitutes ‘‘pure chance.’’) It will be obvious that this 
method of scoring tended to throw concentrations of cases on 
—6, -2, 2, 6, and 10 scores. However, a few subjects did per- 
sist in reporting more or less than five ‘‘familiar’’ plates. This 
is why our data will show a few scores in the denominations of 
—4, 0, 4 and 8. Obviously, odd-numbered scores were impos- 
sible. 

Psychologists will recognize the possibility that in such an 
experiment as this learning may be affected by temporal posi- 
tion in the exposure series, and that we must be certain that the 
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apparent value of a given plate-type is not due to its temporal 
position. On the one hand, fatigue, boredom, lack of motiva- 
tion, or perhaps generative inhibition might produce a gradual 
loss of efficiency. On the other hand, acquisition of skill or in- 
ereases in motivation might conceivably increase efficiency as 
the experiment progresses. It is important, therefore, that we 
present data in such a manner that we can show that the recog- 
nition-value of given plate-types is not due to accidents of 
temporal position in the series. 

We shall indicate two methods of dealing with the matter 
of the temporal factors. First, the 154 subjects were subdi- 
vided into smaller groups, each of which started and ended on 
a different plate type. Ideally, these small groups should have 
been arranged in exactly equal numbers of subjects, but condi- 
tions affecting the availability of subjects made it impossible 
to secure perfect balancing. Second, we shall arrange the final 
scores, tabulated by position in the learning series, to indicate 
the actual temporal influences in this experiment. The section- 
ing of the 154 subjects was accomplished as follows : 20 subjects 
began on 5N and ended on 5L; 24 subjects began on 4N-1L 


and ended on 5N; 19 subjects began on 3N-2L and ended on 
4N-1L; 18 subjects began on 2N-3L and endefl on 3N-2L; 39 
subjects began on 1N-4L and ended on 2N-3L; and 34 subjects 
began on 5L and ended on 1N-4L. Table 3 shows the average 
score for each temporal position, all plate-types mixed. 


TABLE 3 
The Frequency of Recognition Scores Tabulated by Position in the Ezx- 
posure Series, Each Position Having All Plate-types Mixed Together 





SCORES 
2 


47 
44 
40 
49 
41 
47 























: 
: 
: 
. 
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Results. An examination of the table just mentioned shows 
that there was no very great shift in recognition-efficiency as 
the experiment progressed. The right-hand graph in Figure 
2 shows a high place over the fourth position in the learning 
series, and this increase is so small as to be of doubtful statis- 
tical reliability. When compared with the left-hand graph, 
where recognition efficiency is plotted against plate-types, cer- 
tainly it is impossible to explain the differences in plate-types 
on the basis of accidental position and unequal weighting in 
the temporal series. 

Table 4 gives the frequency distributions of scores tabulated 

TABLE 4 


The Frequency of Recognition Scores Tabulated by Plate-types, Each Type 
Having All the Learning Positions Mixed Together. 











SCORES 
Plate- sive 
q a 
type 64 20 2 4 6 8 10 Mean SD. jig 
Slope 
Ea er Ee ae a ee ee ee 0 
4N-1L ....... .11 6 2 81 10 69 7 27 532 324 73.9 
3N-2L ....1 2 6 7 46 6 61 8 17 #448 298 56.6 
OME dk. 15 5 45 11 62 6 10 405 3.12 52.4 
1N-4L ....... .38 8 11 9 46 16 387 7 2 391 410 589 
TE eB 2 3612 50 7 42 1 4 #326 326 £0 





by plate-types, with means, standard deviations (given to ex- 
hibit statistical reliability), and per cent above the difficulty 
slope. The left-hand graph of Figure 2 plots the mean of each 


/ plate-type against the combination of letters and numerals. 


The broken line is drawn to indicate the fact that there seemed 
to be a distinctly greater difficulty for pure letters as compared 
with pure numerals and we speak of this as the ‘‘difficulty 
slope.’’ ‘‘Per cent above the difficulty slope’’ in Table 4 is 
computed by dividing the height-above-the-slope by the height 
of the slope above the baseline or zero score. This is done to 
present the effect of mixing letters with numerals, independent 
of the difference in difficulty, for the two kinds of symbols. 
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SN 4N-IL 3N-2L 2N-3SL IN-4L Si t 2 3 3 
NUMERAL-LETTER COMBINATIONS POSITION IN SERIES 
Fie. 2. On the left, the efficiency of recognition plotted against com- 
binations of letters with figures. The broken line is drawn to indicate the 
demonstrated increase of difficulty when pure letters were used. On the 
right, the efficiency of recognition plotted against position in the learning 
series, as a control for the temporal factors of learning. 


6 


The following is a summary of our conclusions : 

1. Pure letters were harder to recognize than pure numerals, 
for plates with five symbols. 

2. Mixtures of letters with numerals were easier to recognize 
than either pure letters or pure numerals. 

3. The peculiar symmetry of the curve suggests that 1-to—4 
combinations are slightly better than 2—to—3 combinations, but 
this may be of doubtful statistical reliability. 
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JUDGMENT OF OCCUPATION FROM THE 
VOICE AS TRANSMITTED OVER A 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM AND 
OVER A RADIO 


PAUL J. FAY 
AND 


WARREN C. MIDDLETON 
DePauw University 


HIS study represents an attempt to discover to what 
extent, if any, speakers over a public address system 
and over a radio can be identified by listeners as belong- 

ing to one or another of five different occupations. Also, an 
attempt is made to discover whether, judging solely from the 
voice, occupational stereotypes exist. 

A definite distinction must be drawn between voice and 
speech. Sapir (7) has emphasized the role that conditioning 
plays in specific vocal responses. Because of social condition- 
ing an individual speaks with a certain intensity range, a cer- 
tain rate, etc. Stagner suggests that the ‘‘analyzed ‘voice as a 
whole’ in all its gestaltian purity may be a cue for judgments 
of personality’’ (8, p. 276). Voice is expressive movement, 
comprising vocal mannerisms, inflection, pitch, intensity, vol- 


yume, and rhythm. Speech, on the other hand, is the content 


of vocal expression, comprising vocabulary, style of composi- 
tion, and dialect. 

In the present experiments, which are solely concerned with 
voice, cultural cues were held constant as far as possible. There 
were no noticeable differences in the accents or dialects of the 
speakers, most of whom were from Indiana, or states adjoining. 
In one of the experiments three innocuous interview questions 
were asked each speaker preceding the reading of the experi- 
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mental material ; in the other experiment individual differences 
in speech were practically excluded, inasmuch as the speakers 
read materials which were equated for style, subject-matter, 
vocabulary and vocal expression. 

Very few experimental studies have been made of the prob- 
lem of stereotyped voices. To be sure, the majority of people 
undoubtedly believe that there are voice stereotypes that can be 
readily recognized; thus we speak of the ‘‘preacher’s voice,’’ 
the ‘‘actor’s voice,’’ the ‘‘artist’s voice,’’ the ‘‘politician’s 
voice.”” Allport and Cantril suggest that ‘‘probably most 
people who listen to radio speakers feel assured that some of 
their judgments are dependable’’ (1, p. 37). We describe a 
radio voice as being nervous, sociable, egotistical, self-confident, 
or dominant. Pear, a pioneer in demonstrating that certain 
qualities can be judged from the radio voice with considerable 
accuracy, writes : ‘‘ Judging from the readiness with which most 
people judge voices, one might assume that there would be well- 
known classifications into types. If so, they are hard to find’’ 
(6, p.7). However, he says that in England ‘‘a person’s voice 
often conforms to a stereotype’’ (6, p. 28). He speaks of an 
‘‘army officer’s voice’’ and he believes that the stage breeds, 
and perhaps inbreeds, stereotypes. Pear predicts that, with 
the widespread interest in voices on the stage and in the talking 
film, types may be created. In England, he says, many edu- 
cational institutions encourage their pupils to speak in a certain 
way. In this regard, of course, he speaks only for England; 
he does not imply that the same type of speech conditioning 
exists in other countries.‘ Pear is of the opinion that the phe- 
nomenon of synesthesis plays some part in the effect that any 
particular voice may have upon a listener. ‘‘ Voices have effects 
not only directly upon hearing, but also, in a queer way, upon 
memories from the other senses, or even perhaps upon the other 
senses themselves’’ (6, p. 7). 

1 Indeed, there may be more reason for assuming the existence of voice 
stereotypes in England than in the United States, since in the latter 


country there is less likelihood of being able to distinguish social classes 
on the basis of speech. 
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As stated previously, comparatively few experimental studies 
have been made on the relationship between voice and specific 
personality qualities. In some experiments speakers have been 
presented over a radio or a public address system; in others, 
no mechanical aids have been used. The authors, in another 
publication (4), have reviewed in some detail the results of 
several of these experiments. Pear (6), Herzog (5), Allport 
and Cantril (1, 3), and Taylor (9) have reported studies in 
which mechanical or electrical aids in voice transmission were 
used ; Bonaventura (2) and Stagner (8) have reported studies 
in which no apparatus was employed. 

Pear, through the facilities of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, used nine speakers of different sex, age, and interests. 
He secured 4,000 listeners’ judgments concerning the birth- 
place, age, occupation and place of residence of each of these 
nine speakers. Pear found both consistency of correct judg- 
ments and consistency of errors in judgments concerning occu- 
pation. Although his results are difficult to quantify, he found 
that vocation was occasionally judged with a surprising degree 
of correctness. However, he does not conclude definitely that 
there are specific, clear-cut types of voices. 

Herzog (5) had radio listeners in Vienna judge the occupa- 
tion (along with the height, weight, age and sex) of each of 
several radio speakers. Replies were elicited from 2,700 audi- 
tors. She found that occupation was judged more accurately 
than one might expect from the mere operation of chance. 

Allport and Cantril (1, 3), as a part of fourteen experiments 
on the judgment of personality qualities from voice, attempted 
to discover to what extent speakers over a public address system 
and over a radio could be identified by listeners as belonging to 
a certain occupation. In the main part of the investigation, 
six experiments were performed in the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory, where a complete public address system had been 
installed ; two were conducted over Station WEEI, Boston. In 
the laboratory experiments, the number of student judges 
ranged from 32 to 85; in the WEEI experiments, 285 listeners 
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sent in replies. Allport and Cantril found that vocation was 
occasionally stated with rather surprising accuracy. Three of 
their experiments yielded significantly positive results, while 
one was significantly negative. The largest coefficient of correct 
matching was 24.5. In this experiment one speaker was an 
artist, one a business man, and one a professor. Negative re- 
sults were secured in the experiment in which one speaker was 
a professor of English, one a journalist and one a psychologist, 
a native of South Africa, with an apparently ‘‘ English accent.’’ 
The latter was consistently judged to be a professor of English. 
Allport and Cantril say: ‘‘It is evident that the auditors have 
decided opinions concerning the kinds of voices which are 
typical of the various professions. Such preconceptions are 
frequently, though by no means invariably, correct’”’ (1, p. 45). 


METHOD 


The present study on the judgment of occupation from voice 
consists of two experiments, one performed over a public ad- 
dress system in the DePauw Psychological Laboratory (Ex- 
periment No. 1), the other over Station WIRE, Indianapolis 
(Experiment No. 2). In another publication (4), the authors 
have described their apparatus and experimental set-up in de- 
tail. With the aid of modern public address system equipment, 
high fidelity voice transmission was achieved. 

Ten male speakers were used, all of whom were professional 
and business men unknown to the listeners. Two speakers 
represented each of the following occupations: preacher, 
teacher, lawyer, insurance agent and musician. The speakers 
ranged in age from 30 to 65 years (average age about 45 years). 
Each speaker read over the public address system a paragraph 
which took approximately 45 seconds to read. The materials 
were chosen from current magazines, and were selected for 
their simplicity, readability, and interest value. In order to 
avoid boredom on the part of the listeners, three kinds of 
copy were used, and transcribed music was played for about 
30 seconds between each two readings. In order to avoid 
‘*mike fright,’’ the speakers practiced reading into the micro- 
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phone before the experiment; they were not permitted, how- 
ever, to practice reading the experimental material. They 
were not told the purpose of the experiment ; artificial changes 
in voice were thus avoided. During the experiment the audi- 
tion director checked on volume of the speakers’ voices and 
signaled to the control room technician if the volume was not 
properly equated. 

The listeners were 47 students (23 men and 24 women) in a 
regular psychology class. They were not asked to sign their 
names on their answer sheets. The listeners were asked by the 
announcer to write on a sheet of paper, previously supplied by 
the audition director, the names of the five occupations. They 
were then asked to write the numbers from 1 to 10 in a column 
on the answer sheet, leaving enough space after each number 
to write the names of the occupations to be judged. The an- 
nouncer always gave the number of each voice before and after 
the reading of each selection. The order of presentation of 
the ten speakers, according to their occupations, was: lawyer, 
preacher, musician, insurance agent, preacher, lawyer, insur- 
ance agent, teacher, musician and teacher. 

Experiment No. 2, on judging occupation from voice over 
the 5,000-watt facilities of Station WIRE, Indianapolis, was 
conducted in most essential respects in the same manner as 
the laboratory experiment over the P. A. system. The experi- 
ment lasted 15 minutes, and was broadcast at 9:45 o’clock on 
a Sunday evening during March, 1938. The broadcast began 
with transcribed music, after which the announcer explained 
the purpose and nature of the experiment, and informed the 
listeners of the five occupational categories into which the 
speakers could be classified. At the conclusion of the experi- 
ment the auditors were asked to copy their answers on a postal 
card and send the card to the radio station. Forty-three lis- 
teners (23 men and 20 women) replied; the age range was 
from 18 to 71. 

The five speakers were residents of the city of Indianapolis. 
The authors have no way of knowing whether the voice of any 
speaker was recognized by any listener. However, inasmuch 
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as over 85 per cent of the answers came from outside the city 
of Indianapolis, one may assume that the factor of recognition 
is not significant. There was one representative of each of the 
following occupations: preacher, musician, lawyer, detective 
and taxi driver. The speakers were presented in the order 
named. Each speaker was first asked three innocuous inter- 
view questions (questions the same for each speaker). Each 
one also read a paragraph, selected on the basis of simplicity 
and interest value; he was allowed to practice reading the ma- 
terial for about five minutes before the broadcast began. In- 
asmuch as the participants knew the purpose of the experi- 
ment, the authors cannot be sure that artificial changes in voice 
were avoided. Each speaker was merely told: ‘‘Be yourself. 
Speak with your natural voice.’’ 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In Experiment No. 1, the percentage of listeners rating each 
of 10 speakers over the P. A. system in each of 5 occupational 
categories is shown in Table I. The difference between the 
percentages of listeners rating each of the speakers in each of 
the occupational categories and chance percentage (20%) is 
shown in Table II. It will be noted from Table I that the mean 
percentages of male listeners are superior to those of female 
listeners in correctly identifying the following occupations: 
teacher (male, 26%; female, 21%); lawyer (male, 26%; 
female, 12%) ; musician (male, 20% ; female, 6%). The mean 
percentages of female listeners are superior to those of male 
listeners in correctly identifying the following occupations: 
preacher (female, 23% ; male, 20%) ; insurance agent (female, 
21% ; male, 15%). 

Tables I and II show that the two preachers are identified 1 
per cent better than chance by the total number of listeners. 
Speaker ‘‘Ra’’ is judged to be a preacher by 6 per cent of the 
listeners, while Speaker ‘‘Fe’’ is judged to be a preacher by 
36 per cent. The mean percentage of total listeners’ ratings 
for the two preachers is lowest for the musician and insurance 
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agent occupational categories; it is highest for the lawyer, 
teacher and preacher occupational categories. 

The two teachers are identified 4 per cent better than chance 
by the total number of listeners. Speaker ‘‘Bi’’ is judged to 
be a teacher by 21 per cent of the listeners, while Speaker 
‘*Hag’’ is judged to be a teacher by 26 per cent. The mean 
percentage of total listeners’ ratings for the two teachers is 
lowest for the preacher and lawyer occupational categories ; it 
is highest for the musician, teacher, and insurance agent 
occupational categories. 

The two lawyers are identified 1 per cent less than chance 
by the total number of listeners. Speaker ‘‘Ha’’ is judged to 
be a lawyer by 15 per cent of the listeners, while Speaker ‘‘Su’’ 
is judged to be a lawyer by 23 per cent. The mean percentage 
of total listeners’ ratings for the two lawyers is lowest for the 
insurance agent, musician, and teacher occupational cate- 
gories; it is highest for the preacher and lawyer occupational 
categories (especially for the former). 

The two insurance agents are identified 2 per cent less than 
chance by the total number of listeners. Speaker ‘‘Co’’ is 
judged to be an insurance agent by 26 per cent of the listeners, 
while Speaker ‘‘Sa’’ is judged to be an insurance agent by 11 
per cent. The mean percentage of total listeners’ ratings for 
the two insurance agents is lowest for the lawyer, teacher, and 
insurance agent occupational categories; it is highest for the 
musician and preacher occupational categories. 

The two musicians are identified 7 per cent less than chance 
by the total number of listeners. Speaker ‘‘Th’’ is judged to 
be a musician by 11 per cent of the listeners, while Speaker 
**Ko’’ is judged to be a musician by 15 per cent. The mean 
percentage of total listeners’ ratings for the two musicians is 
lowest for the preacher and musician occupational categories ; 
it is highest for the insurance agent and teacher occupational 
categories. 

Table II definitely indicates that certain voiees are stereo- 
types; they impress a rather large percentage of listeners as 
being the voices of persons who could be classified in a particu- 
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lar occupational category. Speakers ‘‘Fe’’ (preacher), ‘‘Ha’’ 
(lawyer), ‘‘Su’’ (lawyer), and ‘‘Sa’’ (insurance agent) ap- 
pear to be preacher stereotypes. Speakers ‘‘Ra’’ (preacher) 
and ‘‘Ko’’ (musician) are lawyer stereotypes. Speaker ‘‘Th’’ 
(musician) is an insurance agent stereotype. Speakers ‘‘Bi’’ 
(teacher) and ‘‘Co’’ (insurance agent) are musician stereo- 
types. There is a tendency for the listeners to confuse the 
preacher and lawyer voices. There seems to be no clear-cut 
teacher stereotype among the voices used. 

In Experiment No. 2, the percentage of listeners rating each 
of 5 speakers over the radio in each of 5 occupational cate- 
gories is shown in Table III. The differences between the per- 
centages of listeners rating each of the speakers in each of the 
occupational categories and chance percentage (20%) is shown 
in Table IV. It will be noted from Table III that the per- 
centages of male listeners are superior to those of female lis- 
teners in correctly identifying the following occupations: 
preacher (male, 48%; female, 45%); musician (male, 35% ; 
female, 5%) ; taxi driver (male, 13% ; female, 0%). The per- 
centages of female listeners are superior to those of male lis- 
teners in correctly identifying the following occupations: law- 
yer (female, 55% ; male, 30%) ; detective (female, 15% ; male, 
9%).? 

Tables III and IV show that the preacher is identified 27 
per cent better than chance by the total number of listeners. 
The percentage of listeners’ ratings of the preacher’s voice is 
lowest for the musician, detective, and taxi driver occupa- 
tional categories; it is highest for the preacher and lawyer 
occupational categories. 

2 Of the 20 female auditors, none got as many as 4 or 5 judgments 
right, 4 got 3 right, 5 got 2 right, 3 got 1 right, and 8 got none right. 
They judged the lawyer right 9 times, the preacher 8 times, the detective 
3 times, the musician 1 time, and the taxi driver 0 times. Of the 23 male 
radio auditors, 1 got all 5 judgments right, none got as many as 4 right, 
4 got 3 right, 1 got 2 right, 10 got 1 right, and 7 got none right. They 
judged the preacher right 11 times, the musician 8 times, the lawyer 5 
times, the taxi driver 3 times, and the detective 2 times. 
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The musician is identified only 1 per cent better than chance 
by the total number of listeners. The percentage of listeners’ 
ratings of the musician’s voice is lowest for the preacher and 
lawyer occupational categories; it is highest for the detective, 
taxi driver, and musician occupational categories. 

The lawyer is identified 22 per cent better than chance by 
the total number of listeners. The percentage of listeners’ 
ratings of the lawyer’s voice is lowest for the taxi driver and 
musician occupational categories; it is highest for the lawyer, 
preacher and detective occupational categories. 

The detective is identified 8 per cent less than chance by the 
total number of listeners. The percentage of listeners’ ratings 
of the detective’s voice is lowest for the lawyer, preacher, and 
detective occupational categories; it is highest for the taxi 
driver and musician occupational categories. 

The taxi driver is identified 13 per cent less than chance by 
the total number of listeners. The percentage of listeners’ 
ratings of the taxi driver’s voice is lowest for the taxi driver, 
preacher, and lawyer occupational categories; it is highest for 
the musician and detective occupational categories. 

Table IV definitely indicates that certain voices are stereo- 
types. Speaker ‘‘Da’’ (preacher) appears to be a preacher 
stereotype; Speaker ‘‘Bu’’ (taxi driver), a musician stereo- 
type; Speaker ‘‘Br’’ (lawyer), a lawyer stereotype; Speaker 
‘‘Fa’’ (detective), a taxi driver stereotype. There is, as in the 
ease of Experiment No. 1, a tendency for the listeners to con- 
fuse the preacher and lawyer voices. There seems to be no 
clear-cut detective stereotype among the voices used. Ranked 
on the basis of accuracy with which the occupations of the five 
radio speakers are judged, the order is: preacher, lawyer, 
musician, detective, taxi driver. 

As indicated previously, the two occupations in both experi- 
ments which are most often confused are the preacher and 
lawyer. This might be expected. Men in these two professions 
are probably more practiced in formal public speaking than are 
representatives of the other occupations ; hence, theit voices are 
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likely to become stereotyped to a certain extent. This may be 
especially true of the preacher. Pear believes that there are 
certain qualities which ‘‘may fairly be required in a preacher’s 
voice’’ (6, p. 78). He states that there is a ‘‘standardized 
preacher’s voice’’ which may carry ‘‘intonations of awe and 
reverence.’’ ‘‘We can assume,” he says, ‘‘that what is meant 
when the ‘parson’s voice’ is spoken of inimically, is a voice very 
different from those of persons of the same district and social 
class, even of his own family’’ (6, p. 81). To be sure, Pear is 
referring specifically to English clergymen, who are affiliated, 
for the most part, with churches that are essentially liturgical ; 
his conclusions, therefore, may not apply to ministers of the 
various evangelical faiths in the United States. Nevertheless, 
the present studies offer evidence of the fact that some min- 
isters’ voices are somewhat stereotyped. The same may be said, 
perhaps to a lesser extent, of the voices of some lawyers, espe- 
cially those of trial lawyers. Many attorneys, of course, seldom 
if ever appear in a court room to make a formal pleading of a 
case and we may assume that these ‘‘office’’ lawyers are not 
likely to develop a characteristic ‘‘lawyer’s voice.’’ 

The results of these experiments are significant for radio 
broadcasting. From a practical standpoint, the results indi- 
cate that certain voices seem to be those of persons who could be 
classified into a particular occupation by a rather large per- 
centage of listeners. Use could, therefore, be made of stereo- 
typed voices in broadcasting of plays and in the dramatization 
of news events. The casting of characters, frequently done 
very ineffectively, could thus be greatly improved. For ex- 
ample, in broadcasting a dramatic sketch in which a minister 
has a part to play, the speaker for such a part could be chosen 
because of his stereotyped ‘‘preacher’s voice.’’ Actually, of 
course, the speaker need not be a minister. The actual occupa- 
tion of the speaker is obviously of no importance, since in the 
field of radio broadcasting, as in the field of theatrics, the chief 
objective is to create a certain type and to produce a certain 
effect. The creation of ‘‘types’’ is of especial importance in 
radio broadcasting, where visual cues are absent. 
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SUMMARY 


The results of these experiments are purely tentative and are 
subject to sampling limitations of the size of the number of 
speakers and of the number of listeners. 

1. In judging occupations from the voices of speakers, as 
heard both over a public address system and over a radio, male 
listeners are slightly superior to female listeners. 

2. The representatives of certain occupations who are judged 
better than chance (in terms of mean percentages) from hear- 
ing their voices over a public address system are preachers and 
teachers. The representatives of certain occupations who are 
judged less accurately than chance are lawyers, insurance agents 
and musicians. 

3. The representative of certain occupations who is judged 
better than chance from hearing his voice over a radio is the 
preacher, the musician and the lawyer. The representative of 
certain occupations who is judged less accurately than chance 
is the detective and the taxi driver. 

4. Ranked on the basis of accuracy with which the oceupa- 
tions of ten public address system speakers are judged, the 
order is teacher, preacher, lawyer, insurance agent and musician. 

5. Ranked on the basis of accuracy with which the occupa- 
tions of five radio speakers are judged, the order is preacher, 
lawyer, musician, detective, taxi driver. 

6. Certain voices are stereotypes; they definitely impress a 
rather large percentage of listeners as being the voices of per- 
sons who could be classified in a particular occupational cate- 
gory. Other voices are not stereotypes; there is little consis- 
tency in judging them. 

7. There is a tendency for listeners to confuse the voices of 
preachers and lawyers, both as they are heard over the public 
address system and over the radio. 

8. Practical use can be made of stereotyped voices in the 
broadcasting of dramatic materials over the radio. The cast- 
ing of characters can thus be greatly improved and a more 
desirable effect produced on the audience. 
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SCHOLASTIC ACCOMPLISHMENT AS AF- 
FECTED BY INTELLIGENCE AND 
PARTICIPATION IN EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN 
Washington, D. C. 


fourth year of high school were examined for a study of 

the relationship between intelligence and scholarship. 
When a correlation of less than r=.50 was found between in- 
telligence quotients and school grades, it was thought necessary 
to investigate further the possible reason for such a low rela- 
tionship. Intensive participation in extra-curricular activities 
was considered to be one possible reason accounting for the fact 
that some pupils with high IQ’s earned low school grades. 

Scholarship scores were based upon the average of school 
grades received thruout the entire four years of high school. 
Intelligence scores were obtained by the Otis Higher Examina- 
tion. The study was carried on mainly by decile rank in the 
intelligence and scholarship scores. 

The underlying assumption was that a student’s scholarship 
rank should fall at or near his rank in intelligence. A student 
whose intelligence quotient fell in the first decile of the group 
should rank near the top decile in scholarship ; otherwise, there 
must be some external reason for the change in decile rank. 
A student whose intelligence quotient fell in the lower deciles 
should not be as likely to rank high in scholarship unless great 
effort had been expended. In such cases as the latter, it is 
possible that the student’s entire attention had been given to 
his studies to the exclusion of extra-curricular activities which 
might detract from the time needed for school work. 
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S tour hundred high-school students just completing their 
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Upon this assumption, the study was conducted by the evalu- 
ation of decile rank in scholarship in terms of the decile rank in 
intelligence, and the change in these two decile ranks compared 
with leadership scores based upon participation in extra-cur- 
ricular offices held. A change of decile rank in scholarship to 
a small extent is to be expected as a matter of chance distribu- 
tion; therefore, changes of + 1 decile were considered unim- 
portant. 

It was found that 17 per cent of the girls and 16 per cent of 
the boys fell into the same decile in scholarship as in intelli- 
gence. Thirteen per cent of the girls and 12 per cent of the 
boys gained one decile in scholarship over their decile rank in 
intelligence. Eleven per cent of the girls and 12 per cent of 
the boys lost one decile in scholarship from their decile rank 
in intelligence. Thus, approximately 40 per cent of each sex 
group ranked in scholarship in the same or near the same decile 
as in intelligence. Sixty per cent lost or gained in scholar- 
ship more than one decile from their rank in intelligence. A 
few students gained as much as seven or eight deciles, while a 
few students lost as much as nine deciles. This would mean 
that almost one per cent of the students ranking in the top 
decile in intelligence fell to the lowest de¢ile in scholarship. 
Nearly 10 per cent gained or lost five deciles or more. There 
must be some explanation for such a difference between rank 
in scholarship and in intelligence. Participation in extra- 
curricular activities was investigated as one possible reason for 
these great differences. 

It may be seen from Table 1 that it is not at any one part of 
the intelligence distribution that great changes are made in 
scholarship rank. In each decile of intelligence approximately 
the same percentage of students changed rank in scholarship. 
In the lower ranks of intelligence, more than half the students 
gained in decile rank in scholarship whereas in the upper de- 
ciles in intelligence, more than half lost in scholarship rank. 
The large number of students who are displaced by more than 
+ one decile in scholarship over their decile rank in intelli- 
gence is rather evenly divided between those who gain and 
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those who lose in decile rank. The table points out further 
that there is little difference between sexes in the proportions 
gaining and losing at each level of intelligence. 

Since a large number of those ranking high in intelligence 
lost in scholarship rank it seems reasonable to assume that they 
have not put forth sufficient effort; perhaps they have had 
other interests, such as extra-curricular affairs. On the other 
hand, since many of those ranking low in intelligence raised 
their ranking in scholarship above their rank in intelligence, 
great effort must have been expended to accomplish this 
achievement. Have these students avoided other interests in 
order to concentrate upon their school work? 

Participation in extra-curricular affairs was interpreted by 
means of so-called leadership scores obtained by crediting to 
each student a value assigned to each extra-curricular office 
held thruout the entire four years. The median of leadership 
scores was found for the girls and for the boys, each sex 
grouped separately, according to the number of deciles gained 
or lost in scholarship from the rank in intelligence. It was 
found that median leadership scores differed very little on this 
basis. The slight differences seemed to indicate, if anything, 
that students who gained in scholarship rank held more extra- 
curricular offices than did those who, by not participating 
intensively in such affairs, were able to devote more time to 
school work. 

Of the girls who gained more than one decile in scholarship, 
presumably those who put forth great effort, 18 per cent had 
not held a single office. The average leadership score was 30.7 
for this group of girls. By way of contrast, those girls who 
had lost more than one decile in scholarship, presumably those 
who did not attend to their studies industriously, averaged 20.8 
in leadership while 29 per cent had held no offices. The same 
difference was found among the boys, as may be inferred from 
Table 2. Participation in extra-curricular affairs is appar- 
ently not the reason for a scholarship rank below what might 
be expected in consideration of the rank in intelligence.’ 


1The correlation between intelligence and leadership was .15 and 
between leadership and scholarship the correlation was .25. 
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TABLE 2 


Median Leadership Scores of Boys and of Girls Grouped According to 
Change in Scholarship Rank from Rank in Intelligence 











Change in scholar- Median leadership scores 
ship rank from rank 

in intelligence Boys Girls 
Se ORO ee» coe, cl? ieee 0.0, ans 
OT” sescititiiteedine salle 40.0 
OF Naseceinn 6.2 15.0 
EE sakececmnaiats 25.0 25.0 
OO ud 31.6 32.5 
oe ee inl 30.0 23.3 
08 sina 19.4 27.0 
tint é 11.0 20.0 
ee. iacaaiiceii vm 17.3 16.4 
UF iesttene 12.7 17.5 
ED  Gienniods 13.0 13.6 
a ne ‘i 9.8 19.1 
-3 .. 10.6 20.0 
ee soli 9.1 10.0 
7. EAE: : 75 7.5 
= eee ‘ie 10.0 6.2 
ED a 6.3 10.0 
WR: Adhcididbaabaiaas? | 15.0 
sas CO ON 5.0 5.0 





This table is read as follows: The boys whose scholarship scores 
ranked in the same decile as their decile rank in intelligence, averaged 
12.7 in leadership based upon participation in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Boys whose scholarship seores ranked one decile above their decile 
rank in intelligence averaged 17.3 in leadership; those who lost one 
decile averaged 13.0 in leadership. Same interpretation for the girl’s 
average leadership scores. 


What then is the explanation? Possibly it is simply that 
those who have the lower intelligence quotients felt it necessary 
to put forth strenuous effort to keep up in scholarship while 
those who rank high in intelligence had a superior feeling 
which made them think it unnecessary to study. Is the con- 
clusion merely that intelligent students do not work hard on 
their studies while those of lower intelligence study very hard 
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to compensate for their poorer mental equipment? Possibly 
it is an unconscious effect of the standardization of our schools. 
Students of superior intelligence do not need to work hard 
because of the fact that schools do not offer them a challenge 
and they therefore slack to the extent that they do not accom- 
plish the standard which could be reasonably expected of them. 

Whatever the explanation, it is obvious from these findings 
that the often accused participation in extra-curricular activi- 
ties is not usually an important contributing factor to the low 
scholarship of intelligent students. 





A COMPARISON OF THE RATINGS OF MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED PRISONERS ON ARMY 
ALPHA AND STANFORD-BINET* 


A. A. HARTMAN 
Psychologist, Diagnostic Depot, Division of the Criminologist 


N testing the intelligence of large numbers of persons the 
common procedure is first to administer group examina- 
tions, and then to check up on the extreme scores by means 

of individual tests. It is generally assumed that high scores 
are not obtained by chance and are therefore valid indications 
of capacity, whereas low scores may be the result of a number 
of extraneous factors. The main difficulty with this procedure 
lies in determining the point at which the group test ceases to 
be reliable. This problem is discussed here with regard to one 
of the most widely used group intelligence tests, the Army 
Alpha. 

The Army Alpha (Bregman revision) is used routinely in 
the psychological examination of prisoners in Illinois. Those 
who obtain scores below 25 on this test are then given the 
abbreviated Stanford-Binet. Since more than 1,200 prisoners 
received both examinations during the period 1930-36, it is 
possible to study the significance of low scores on the Alpha 
using the Stanford-Binet as a criterion. 

Table I presented here summarizes the data obtained from 
the two types of examination and shows the average Stanford- 
Binet ratings of prisoners who made given scores on the Army 
Alpha. For example, the average Binet IQ of 58 prisoners 
who obtained Alpha scores of 24 was 74.7, with a standard 
deviation of 8.0. The last column of the table lists the Stan- 
ford-Binet IQ equivalents found for these same scores in war- 

* Studies from the Division of the Criminologist, Paul L. Schroeder, 
Director, Chicago, Illinois. Series A, No. 100. 
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TABLE I 
Average Stanford-Binet IQ’s for Prisoners Scoring Below 25 
on Army Alpha 


























Army Alpha | Number r ———— ae U. 8. Army 
es ee IQ” deviation equivalents* 

24 58 74.7 8.0 75 
23 51 74.5 7.2 74 
22 64 73.2 7.0 74 
21 57 73.5 8.2 73 
20 59 73.9 6.4 73 
19 62 71.0 7.7 72 
18 53 73.8 8.8 72 
17 48 74.5 7.6 71 
16 49 70.5 7.1 70 
15 50 71.4 6.9 69 
14 47 71.7 7.3 69 
13 51 71.7 10.5 68 
12 41 70.7 8.0 67 
1l 52 70.1 7.2 67 
10 52 70.6 8.0 66 
9 49 68.3 7.8 65 

8 60 69.5 7.8 64 

7 38 69.3 6.8 63 

6 51 69.9 8.7 62 

5 41 68.3 8.3 61 

4 50 69.6 8.4 60 

3 54 68.4 11.2 58 

5 41 68.5 7.9 57 

1 56 69.0 11.1 54 

0 43 67.3 10.9 50 
Illiterate 166 68.1 ee ee 

Total ....... 1,443 


* Memoirs, The National Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV, 1921, p. 195. 


time testing, as interpolated from the Army Memoirs. There 

is also included a group of 166 prisoners who received only the 

individual test. Most of these were, as listed in the bottom 

line of the table, illiterate; a few had poor vision, foreign lan- 

guage handicaps, or some other disability which prevented their 

taking a group test. The IQ as here used is computed upon 
1 Memoirs, The National Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV, 1921. 
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the basis of a 15-year level of mental maturity, since all of 
these cases are adults. 

A study of the table discloses a number of interesting points. 
Most striking is the discrepancy between the U. 8. Army IQ 
equivalents and the average IQ’s found here, especially for 
Alpha scores below 16. The widely reproduced table of equiva- 
lent scores (Memoirs, p. 195) was based upon a special experi- 
mental group of 653 English-speaking white soldiers who re- 
ceived both Alpha and Stanford-Binet examinations. Of this 
group only a small proportion obtained Alpha scores below 16, 
or, for that matter, below 25. It is evident that the Army 
sampling of cases was inadequate, at least as a basis for deriv- 
ing IQ equivalents at the lower intelligence levels. 

It can also be noted that the range of intelligence covered 
by Alpha scores of zero to twenty-four is much narrower here 
than the range in the Army data. According to the Army 
norms a score of zero is equivalent to an IQ of 50, by extrapo- 
lation ; this would indicate a range of 25 IQ points for the series 
of scores under consideration. In contrast to this, the range 
found here is only 7.4 points, i.e., IQ 67.3 to 74.7, rather than 
IQ 50 to 75. 

In view of this restricted intelligence range it follows that 
the separate Alpha scores from 1 to 25 are not reliably differ- 
entiated from each other. The average Binet ratings for 
Alpha scores of 20 or above are, however, significantly (critical 
ratios above 3.00 in terms of sigma) above the average ratings 
of the illiterate group and of the groups scoring zero to four. 
As indicated in the column of standard deviations the distribu- 
tion of Binet IQ’s for each Alpha score above three shows 


- approximately the same variability, with the middle two-thirds 


of the cases falling within about 8 IQ points above and below 
the mean for each score. 

The various group tests of intelligence differ widely in 
setting norms at their lower limits. For example, the norms 
for the National Intelligence Test begin with a raw score of 
41 for which the equivalent mental age is 97 months; the 
Terman Group Test begins with a score of 1 as the norm for 
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90 months. In the Army Alpha, scores of one, two, and even 
higher are probably accidental, since those obtaining such 
scores are not reliably differentiated by the Stanford-Binet 
from those in the same population who did not take the group 
test'at all (7.e., the ‘‘illiterate’’ cases). Alpha scores up to 10 
appear in general to be unreliable. 

In prison work it is essential for purposes of classification 
and administration to differentiate the mental defectives from 
those of higher intelligence. Assuming, as many authorities 
do, that this arbitrary dividing point is at a Binet IQ of 70 
(mental age 10-6), it may be concluded that the Alpha test 
does not measure mental defectives distinctly enough for reli- 
able diagnosis. This conclusion is based on the fact that the 
mean IQ for all the low scores is close to 70, with a standard 
deviation which in all instances spreads above and below this 
point. 

Nevertheless, the Army Alpha test is significant for indi- 
eating those who are probably not mental defectives. For 
example, 65 per cent of those who make scores of 16 to 24 are 
above 70 IQ on the Stanford-Binet. Of those making below 
70 IQ on the individual test only 14 per cent are above the 
score of 20 on the Alpha; most of these 14 per cent are proxi- 
mal cases, i.e., in the 65-70 IQ range. It may be safely as- 
sumed that an individual scoring above 20 on the Alpha is not 
a mental defective. 

The conclusion may be drawn, therefore, that a group test 
such as the Army Alpha is useful even for low-grade cases if 
the minimum literacy is present. Group intelligence tests 
provide another sampling of behavior under conditions widely 
different from those of the individual tests. It is quite likely 
that some mentally retarded persons work more effectively in 
the group test situation and may, in fact, obtain more valid 
ratings than on individual tests. Where there is a discrepancy 
between the Alpha score and an individual test rating, an 
evaluation must be made on the basis of an analysis of the two 
tests, consideration of the particular conditions of testing, and 
knowledge of the subject’s background and personality. 














PHRASING THE QUESTION IN CONSUMER 
RESEARCH* 


SYDNEY ROSLOW anp ALBERT B. BLANKENSHIP 
Psychological Corporation 


HE questionnaire technique is of prime importance in 
social science, where many of the data are obtainable 
only in the reports given by individuals. Those in 

Psychology, Economies, Sociology, Government, Personnel, and 
Social Work who use questionnaires are discovering and inves- 
tigating problems of technique related to their own methods 
and fields. Psychologists are especially interested in the form 
of the question and its effect upon the response.’ In the field 
of consumer research results are also recognized to be a func- 
tion of the form of the question. Investigators in this field*-* 
have pointed out the necessity for repeated trials of the ques- 
tionnaire with varying forms of the questions before a study 
is finally made. 

There is to date an absence of any summary of specific re- 
sults on this problem of the form of the question in consumer 
research. An attempt, then, to verbalize and illustrate prin- 
ciples involved in the wording and planning of questions in the 
questionnaire is timely and necessary. Important considera- 
tions in the wording of the questions include such items as 
comprehension, anachronism, bias and prejudice, influence in 

* The writers are indebted to the Psychological Corporation for permis- 
sion to use those questions appearing on studies conducted by it, and for 
permission to use results gathered by it which are reported herein. 

1 Cf. B. Muscio, The influence of the form of a question, Brit. J. Psychol., 
1916, 8, 351-389. 

2 E. Roper, Three weaknesses of market research, Market Research, 1938, 
8, No. 6, 16-19. 


3 F. R. Coutant, Supervising the field investigation, Market Research, 
1938, 8, No. 6, 19-21. 
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subsequent questions, ete. In this paper, nine principles will 
be discussed. 

(1) The introduction and the opening questions must create 
rapport. One of the most difficult problems faced by the inter- 
viewer, particularly in large cities (where people are always 
being solicited for something) is to get the interviewee in such 
a frame of mind that he will answer questions. In a recent 
study of public opinion‘ the interviewers were instructed to 
begin, ‘‘ We are making a little study of what people read and 
think about certain things. For example .. .’’ (the inter- 
viewer reads the first question immediately). This approach 
was found to give the interviewer a good start. 

The introductory questions also have much influence in de- 
termining the success of the interview. Frequently the nature 
of the study is such that if the realiy important questions are 
asked before optimum cooperation is secured, the interviewee 
will abruptly terminate the interview. In a study on employ- 
ees’ attitudes and feelings toward their supervisors and fellow- 
employees, it was obviously necessary to get the interviewee to 
talk about subjects concerning which he is usually reticent. 
This could be achieved only by disguising the purpose of the 
interview. The first few nonspecific questions dealt with the 
government and its effect on business, employment, the inter- 
viewee’s neighborhood, his friends, and finally, himself. From 
these questions it was comparatively easy to ask: How regular 
has your work been in the past year? How long have you 
worked for your present employer? Do you intend to stay 
with him in the future? 

(2) The questions must not be ambiguous. The question- 
naire must avoid mere empty words, and as Lazarsfeld states® 
the questions should be specifying. This, then, largely in- 
volves the technique of asking why. A question such as Why 
did you change to this dentifrice? will elicit some such re- 


4 Psychological Corporation, A study of public relations and social atti- 
tudes, J. Appl. Psychol., 1937, 21, 589-602. 

5P. Lazarsfeld, The Technique of Marketing Research. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1937, pp. 62-91. 
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sponse as ‘‘I like it,’’ a meaningless phrase. Other respon- 
dents may say, ‘‘ My dentist recommended it to me,’’ while still 
others report ‘‘It cleans teeth better than my former tooth- 
paste.’’ Obviously, then, the question must be rather specific 
in order to elicit comparable responses. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the following series of questions used by the Psychological 
Corporation in one of its studies: 


What brand of toothpaste did you buy last? 
How long have you been using this brand ? 
What brand did you use before this? 
In what respects do you think your present dentifrice 
is better than the kind you were using? 
What was your principal objection to the brand you 
used before? 
These questions elicited specific and meaningful reasons to 
explain behavior changes. 

But difficulties in ambiguity may occur in other than the why 
questions. All questions used must be simple, brief and clear, 
with an obvious meaning. Often a slight change in the word- 
ing of a question will clarify an otherwise ambiguous question. 
In a recent study on newspapers and magazines, the person 
interviewed was asked what papers he saw occasionally. This 
was followed with: Which of these do you like—that is, what 
features or items? In many cases the question remained unan- 
swered. Furthermore in many cases where it was answered, 
confusion resulted in attempting to relate the papers liked to 
the features or items mentioned. On the next trial of the ques- 
tionnaire, the question was worded: What features do you like 
or dislike about (name each paper)? This question elicited 
complete answers referring specifically to each paper. In an- 
other study on the use of cameras and films, information was 
desired about the circumstances, occasion, and reason for the 
last use of the camera. This question was phrased in a pre- 
liminary interview: What was the occasion or event which 
prompted these pictures? Compare the lack of polish of this 
question with the more conversational tone of its revision : How 
did you happen to take these pictures? Those interviewed 
found it easier to answer this later form of the question. 
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(3) Questions should be concrete, not abstract. One should 
never ask a question of this type: How often do you change 
your razor blades per month?® This involves considerable com- 
putation on the part of the consumer who is interviewed. In- 
stead, the individual should be asked : How often do you change 
your razor blade? This puts the individual into a situation 
which is common to him, and he will be able to answer the ques- 
tion more accurately. 

The same point is illustrated by some questions in a recent 
study. It was desired to find out what the approximate an- 
nual consumption of beer was per individual. The question: 
How much beer do you consume in a year? would have been 
extremely difficult to answer because of the memory and com- 
putation involved, so two questions were asked : How much beer 
did you buy on the last purchase? and When, how long ago, did 
you last buy beer? By asking these questions at different sea- 
sons of the year, a true annual measure of consumption could 
be secured. 

For some articles or commodities, however, making the ques- 
tion too concrete may lead to inaccuracies. For example, on 
a recent study of milk consumption habits, this question was 
asked: About how many quarts of milk do you buy from the 
store each week? In the case of a staple which is bought as 
frequently as milk, a weekly estimate can readily be given, and 
the use of the sort of questions listed above is not necessary. 
The accuracy of this particular estimate is further shown when 
it is observed that the projection of these consumption figures 
for Metropolitan New York, where the study was made, came 
remarkably close to the actual weekly consumption figure for 
milk in that area. 

(4) Wherever possible, the individual interviewed should be 
given a means of expression. Frequently, one cannot ask too 
direct a question. The question must be so phrased that the 
interviewee can express himself. In a study of the milk drink- 
ing habits of adults, it was desired to know how people felt 


6 Example from W. J. Reilly. Marketing Investigations. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1929, p. 129. 
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about the food value of milk, but obviously a direct question of 
this sort could not be asked. The question used was as follows: 
Which do you consider more nourishing—a bottle (pint) of 
milk, or one-half pound of beefsteak, a half pound of potatoes, 
two eggs, or two pownds of string beans? Since all of these 
alternatives are approximately equal in their nutritive value, 
the individual chooses on the basis of belief rather than knowl- 
edge. Another example of helping the consumer to express 
himself is given by the many General Motors surveys.’ In 
these alternatives, possibilities for the part of a car are pre- 
sented, and the individual is asked to check the one he prefers. 
Or, if he wishes, he may add his own idea to the list. This 
makes the entire task much easier than if he had to draw ex- 
actly what he wanted; it verbalizes what would have become 
an artistic task. 

(5) The effect of context or the point of reference must be 
considered. The part of the questionnaire in which the par- 
ticular question is placed may have a decided effect upon the 
answers secured. In a study on alarm clocks, two questions 
were asked in this order: What improvements do you think can 
be made in alarm clocks? How does the tick of a clock affect 
you at night? If the tick question had been asked first, there 
would have been an undue number of answers to the improve- 
ment question which referred to the loud ticking of a clock. 

The setting or context of a question may actually act as a 
point of reference for the individual to consider when making 
his answers. In a study of the use of beer, three specific ques- 
tions about use were asked in the first part of the questionnaire, 
and to these questions, largely names of local beers were given. 
The fourth question read: What brand of beer do you consider 
to be best? Later on during the interview, after the inter- 
viewee’s thinking had been turned in somewhat broader chan- 
nels, the question was asked: What do vou consider the very 
best brand of beer in this country? To the former question 


7 See the booklet, Customer Research, published by General Motors Corp., 
pp. 46. 
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largely names of local beers were given; to the latter names of 
more nationally-known brands were secured. One nationally- 
known beer was given in only 9.5 per cent of the cases when 
the former question was used, but rose to 14.9 per cent of the 
responses when the broader question was used, a reliable dif- 
ference in terms of its standard error.* A local brand dropped 
from 5.0 per cent for the first question to 3.5 per cent for the 
latter, the chances being 8 to 1 that this is a real difference. 
The frame of reference, then, is quite important both in terms 
of phrasing a question and locating it in the questionnaire. 
(6) The form of the question must be related to the back- 
ground of the person interviewed. The interviewee’s pride, 
beliefs, and his entire background must be taken into considera- 
tion in the wording of questions. Members of the lowest eco- 
nomic group, for example, would not be asked whether they 
read one of the more expensive magazines, such as Fortune. 
The pride of the individual was found to be an important 
factor in a study of newspaper readership made in New York 
City. The question was asked: What newspapers do you read 
most regularly? Answers secured here were almost all the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune; no one admitted read- 
ing the Daily News or Mirror; very few the Journal or Ameri- 
ean; and only a few more the World Telegram and Post. 
Apparently the person interviewed was ashamed to admit 
which paper he read, unless it was a socially acceptable publi- 
eation. In a revision of the interview form these questions 
were asked : Who are your favorite reporters and columnists in 
the papers you read regularly? Who are your favorite sports 
writers in the papers you read regularly? What are your 
favorite comic strips in the papers you read regularly? From 
these questions a more accurate account of newspaper reader- 
ship was obtained. Thus an indirect approach may frequently 
be necessary to adjust to the ego of the person being inter- 
viewed. Another example of how the influence of pride may 


8 Based upon the ratio of the difference to the standard error of the dif- 
ference, a ratio of 3 and more interpreted as indicating reliability of dif- 
ference. 
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operate in the answering of questions is supplied by White.’ 
He observed that many of the people in the higher economic 
groups would not admit reading certain types of magazines. 
White therefore had his interviewers call on these homes to 
solicit magazines for the use of a charitable organization ; when 
this method was used the readership of certain types of maga- 
zines was found to exceed by 50 per cent the number of respon- 
dents reporting them in the direct interview. 

Personal questions, as already seen, must be carefully placed 
in the body of the questionnaire. Questions reflecting upon 
the intelligence of the person being interviewed must also be 
carefully located and phrased. For example, many inter- 
viewees are unable to answer questions concerning advertising 
themes and slogans. If one is forced to answer ‘‘don’t know’’ 
to too many questions, he usually resorts to one of two escapes. 
Either he ends the interview, or he makes up answers to cover 
his ignorance. In a study on remedies for the common cold, 
the following question was asked with respect to six remedies : 
What cold remedy have you seen or heard advertising: 

(1) Actually kills a cold in a day? 
(2) — over 53 million packages a year? 
te. 


To insure the success of the other parts of the interview, such 
questions should be left for the end, otherwise too many ‘‘don’t 
know’’ answers in the early part of the interview will cause 
the respondent to find ‘‘a way out.’’ The questions, then, must 
not damage the pride of the interviewee, or make him feel at 
all embarrassed. 

An appeal to the individual’s own judgment or beliefs will 
change the response secured. Consider the following questions 
asked in a public opinion study: Are you willing to have an 
increase in prices with the hope that it will bring back pros- 
perity? The percentage of affirmative answers was 69.6 per 
cent. When, however, the question was worded: Are you will- 
ing to have a reasonable increase in prices with the hope thai it 

®P. White. Market Analysis. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1921. 
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will bring back prosperity? the proportion of ‘‘yes’’ answers 
had increased to 81.0 per cent. In the first case there was no 
appeal to the judgment of the person interviewed, merely an 
increase in prices was suggested. In the second case, however, 
the person was allowed to make his own judgment as to what 
reasonable meant; he then answered the question in line with 
his definition. This change in question form resulted in a reli- 
able difference in the proportion of ‘‘yes’’ answers, the ratio 
of the difference being greater than three times its standard 
error. 

The questions must be related to the situation of the respon- 
dent. In a recent study of the attitude of a group of relief 
workers toward work relief, two questions used in the original 
form of the questionnaire were: Do you have any objections to 
the present work relief set-up? What improvements would 
you like to see made in the present work relief set-up? An 
analysis of the data indicated that the objections were the very 
same things in which improvements were desired. However, 
only 50 per cent answered the first question by giving objec- 
tions, whereas 74 per cent answered the second question by list- 
ing improvements. This would indicate that 24 per cent were 
dissatisfied with certain aspects of work relief, but did not care 
to or dare to express any objections. When asked for sugges- 
tions for improvements they spontaneously revealed their dis- 
satisfaction with some elements in the situation. 

(7) The effect of extreme alternatives must be realized. The 
question must be so worded that the possibilities of answer are 
not restricted to extreme viewpoints. As an example of the 
effect of a harsh alternative, consider the results of two ques- 
tions used by Houser.’® Is the service at Blank’s reasonably 
good? Is the service at Blank’s all you would expect? The 
former question, which allowed plenty of leeway for opinions 
on either side of a neutral answer to the question, secured a 
60 per cent ‘‘yes’’ response. However, in the second phrasing 


10 J. D. Houser, Measurement of the vital products of business, J. Mar- 
keting, 1938, 2, 181-189. 
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those who reply ‘‘yes’’ mean that the service at Blank’s is 
nearly as perfect as possible; therefore there is little room al- 
lowed for a more favorable attitude toward Blank’s while there 
is too great a range allowed for attitudes less favorable. As 
might be expected, only 20 per cent of the answers to this ques- 
tion were ‘‘yes.”’ 

(8) Questions must be non-emotional and unbiased. It 
should scarcely be necessary to warn that the question in the 
market study must be unbiased. Naturally, if one asks: 
Should “‘reds’’ and ‘‘radicals’’ in this country be deported? he 
would expect a higher proportion of affirmative answers than 
if he asked: Should members of the American Communist 
Party be deported? The question must be as unbiased and 
unprejudiced as possible in order to secure an accurate measure 
of the public opinion. In a recent study sponsored by a broad- 
casting company, it was realized that possible bias might distort 
results on dealer preferences as to advertising media. In order 
to be sure that the wording of the questionnaire gave no hint 
as to its sponsor, the questionnaire was shown to dealers who 
were asked to tell which advertising medium, in their opinion, 
was sponsoring the study. The number of those responding 
‘*radio’’ was no greater than one would expect from chance 
alone. 

(9) The influence of the check-list must be considered. 
Jenkins" describes a clever experiment in which he asked 200 
members of a class to list what they regarded as the outstand- 
ing advantages or disadvantages of fraternity life as they had 
encountered it. The results were tabulated, and a check-list 
made of the various responses. No difference in the frequency 
of responses was observed when this complete check-list was 
submitted to a group of the same size and nature of the origi- 
nal class. Jenkins then eliminated the five previously most 
frequent answers from the check-list, and supplied a blank for 
additional answers. When the original group filled in the 


11 J. G. Jenkins. Psychology in Business and Industry. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1935. 
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blanks, the five answers were completely displaced in terms of 
frequency. 

Apparently, then, until further research has been per- 
formed, we shall have to be very careful in the use of the 
check-list in commercial studies. As a further indication of 
this, the J. Walter Thompson Company used two sets of ques- 
tionnaires which were answered by the same group of people 
at an interval of two weeks.’* The first questionnaire inquired 
about the magazines bought or subscribed to for home use, and 
a list of 27 magazines was provided for the interviewer to read 
and check as the respondent gave his answers. The question 
was worded in the same way in the second questionnaire, but 
there was no check-list; free response was secured. The re- 
sponses to magazines readership varied considerably, indicating 
that the check-list stimulated the respondents to report more 
magazines read. 

The check-list seems to have one very definite advantage over 
the free response, in that if so desired, it can eliminate what 
Lazarsfeld calls the ‘‘tacit presupposition.’’** He shows that 
in answering questions, we assume certain limitive require- 
ments. When school children were asked what they most 
desired in life, the most common answers were income, reputa- 
tion. . . . When they were given a check-list containing ‘‘ great 
intelligence’’ as one of the alternatives, all checked it, though 
none had given it in free response, their tacit presupposition 
being that one could not acquire great intelligence, that one 
simply had it or lacked it, so there was little point in listing 
it as something desired. 

If the check-list is exhaustive there is little danger of bias, 
but if certain possible alternatives have been omitted, the an- 
swer will be greatly affected by it. The usefulness of the 
check-list depends upon the validity of the items, their com- 
pleteness, and their order, and these can be developed properly 


12 Described in A. T. Poffenberger. Psychology in Advertising. New 
York: MeGraw-Hill, 1932. 
13 Described in Jenkins, op. cit. 
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only through making trial interviews with free response 
questions. 

We can see from all of the preceding illustrations that the 
form and position of the question are of extreme importance 
in the consumer questionnaire. This paper is not by any 
means a suggestion that all of the answers to these problems 
are known ; most of the variables have only recently been recog- 
nized as important in the consumer interview. The writers 
hope, however, that by summarizing this material, further re- 
search will be encouraged. The influence of the question form 
upon the results secured can scarcely be over-estimated. 




















THE ADJUSTED GRAPHIC ANALYSIS 
CHART 


R. E. DUNFORD 
Professor of Psychology, University of Tennessee 


EVALUATING THE APPLICANT 


NE of the most important functions of any personnel 

() organization is the efficient and accurate evaluation of 

those who apply for employment. The selection of the 

best available candidates for positions and their proper place- 

ment is the first step toward the solution of the many problems 
confronting a personnel officer. 

It is our purpose here to present a new tool, a new technique 
which gives some promise of placing the evaluation of the ap- 
plicant on a more scientific and satisfactory basis. The use of 
this technique is intended to objectify and render more accu- 
rate the means now used in arriving at a final judgment on the 
qualifications of those who apply for positions. 

As now designed, and as it will be discussed, the technique 
of selection proposed is meant to be applied to annual em- 
ployees rather than to those on hourly wage. Thus in the 
public service it is intended to supplement and coordinate other 
selective measures applied to those in the classified service at 
professional and sub-professional grades. There is no appar- 
ent reason, however, why this technique or some modification 
of it might not be applied widely in those industries where it 
is necessary to select yearly rather large numbers of employees 
from available applicants. As a result of the work of those 
interested in this problem of better evaluation of applicants a 
number of tools and techniques have been applied to the prob- 
lem. The use and refinement of these methods by personnel 
men in practical situations is the final proving ground of their 
623 
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utility. Some of the tools which to a greater or lesser degree 
have proven their worth in the selection of employees are as 
follows: 

1. Job Analysis. Obviously a full knowledge of the require- 
ments of the job or position is essential to the selection of the 
applicant best qualified to fill the position in question. 

2. Tests. Wherever it has been demonstrated that test scores 
and occupational proficiency are highly correlated they are 
being and should be used. Unfortunately tests are rarely used 
successfully. When they are used they should be considered 
but one of the indicators for selection. 

3. Application Blank Analysis. The evaluation of eligible 
employees by careful analysis and scoring of application 
blanks is a valuable tool. To a skilled examiner the applica- 
tion blank reveals much that is not seen by the ordinary 
observer. 

4. Reference Letters. Properly framed inquiries form an 
invaluable source of information regarding the applicant. 
The evaluation of the information so obtained must be skilled, 
to be of use. The content of letters of reference must be inter- 
preted in relationship to their source and to all other informa- 
tion on the applicant. 

5. The Interview. The planned employment interview di- 
rected toward obtaining deciding information on the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant is the final stage in any well programmed 
placement operation. Here the personnel man has an oppor- 
tunity to exercise his considered judgment in a critical evalua- 
tion of the applicant’s personality, characteristics and other 
. subjective factors which often make for success or failure. 

6. Special Qualifications. Special qualifications, such as 
medical certification, age, sex, etc., are frequently used. 

To these commonly used methods of evaluating the capabili- 
ties of applicants I would add another, The Adjusted Graphic 
Analysis Scale. This scale or chart is not meant to replace, 
but to supplement and coordinate the methods just discussed. 
The chart was evolved during a period of research study with 
the T. V. A. I hereby acknowledge the aid and cooperation I 
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received in its development. The chart has had some experi- 
mental use and the results have seemed to justify its further 
trial and development under practical conditions. 

Purpose. The general purpose of the Adjusted Graphic 
Analysis Chart is to assist examiners in making an analysis 
of the applicant’s capabilities. Essentially the analysis chart 
is constructed to separate out diagnostic signs of ability and 
potentiality and to provide a profile picture of the elements 
pertinent to probable success on the job. It is not intended 
that the chart mechanize the process of analysis. Its function 
is rather to free the mind of the examiner from the necessity 
of retention of diverse objective facts regarding the applicant 
in order that greater concentration of attention may be given 
to the exercise of subjective judgment. The form furthermore 
is designed to give an objective basis for the assignment of 
Class A or B to the grade indicated by experience. 

The Theory and Method of Development. The form con- 
sists of a number of separate items arranged on horizontal 
scales, with suitable descriptive captions, for checking the de- 
gree or amount to which the applicant has demonstrated the 
item in question. The items selected are those believed to be 
most indicative of probable success on the job. The entire 
scale is based upon the fact that what is called ‘‘Success’’ in 
the business world is best measured by the formula A/T; i.e., 
Achievement/Time. In this same practical world achievement 
is measured by the degree of responsibility attached to the 
position held and the salary commanded, which in turn is deter- 
mined by the profitable character of the services rendered. It 
_ is recognized that the above assertions can be disproved by 
many specific cases, and that abnormal economic conditions 
destroy their validity. Nevertheless they do characterize the 
mean prevailing tendencies in a relatively free competitive 
system. 

In the Graphic Analysis Form, Age or Time is then the de- 
nominator by which achievement and potentiality of achieve- 
ment are measured. Thus if a man of thirty, in a given field 
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of work, has attained the amount of success ordinarily achieved 
by men iu similar work we say he is ‘‘fairly successful.’’ If 
he has made a spectacular rise we say he is ‘‘very successful, 
ete.’’ If his progress has been negligible it may be that he has 
yet to find his place and it may be that he will never find it. 

It is questionable whether an Employment Service can oper- 
ate as a ‘‘Vocational Guidance Bureau.’’ The task of an 
Employment Service is one of selection of the right man for 
the job, rather than guidance of misfits and unfits. For this 
and other reasons the ‘‘ Analysis Chart’’ places heavy emphasis 
upon experience, progress and salaries previously obtained. 
Education is included since it is akin to experience and indi- 
eates potentiality. Significant references illuminate experi- 
ence records and furnish a basis for prediction of the appli- 
eant’s utility and ability to ‘‘fit-in’’ with the organization. 
The Analysis Chart is so arranged that a normal and average 
development in a given field of work will show a parallel prog- 
ress in age, exper‘ence and salary. Unusual progress will be 
shown by a salary and progressiveness in advance of the appli- 
cant’s age. 

Use of the Chart. The use of the chart will be clear from 
its examination. Space is provided for the name of the appli- 
cant and the position for which he is being considered. C. S. 
refers to Civil Service rating. Age is checked by placing a dot 
or small circle along the line at the appropriate place. Educa- 
tion is checked in accordance with number of years completed. 
Thus college graduation should be checked at 4. Degrees, 
where obtained, and year may be written in at the extreme 
right of the blank. Ezperience is likewise checked in number 
of years, counting only the experience in the field applied for 
or closely related fields. Here the examiner must exercise his 
judgment on the matter of transfer value of one type of experi- 
ence to another field. The progressive character of experience 
is checked along the horizontal line, using the descriptive words 
as guides only. The check or circle may be placed anywhere 
along the line best indicating the degree of progress. 
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The highest salary, for one year or more, should be checked 
on one of the two scales provided. For the sake of simplicity 
the two scales were arbitrarily established at mean figures, and 
coded after the ‘‘Occupational Index.’’ The numbers refer 
to thousands of dollars. Thus if an engineer’s salary is stated 
at $4,000, an equivalent teacher’s salary would be $2,500. 
Refinements in checking salary are desirable since recognized 
differences in salary scales exist dependent upon locale, eco- 
nomic conditions, and many other factors. Here again the 
exercise of judgment based upon knowledge will enhance the 
utility value of the chart. (When the lower scale is used the 
point should be checked on the upper salary line.) 

Significant References are those that furnish valid estimates 
of the applicant’s worth. They come from recent employers 
qualified to judge the applicant’s ability to perform the work 
under consideration. They should emanate from immediate, 
not indirect knowledge of the applicant’s proficiency for 
a period of one year or more. Here again the check need not 
be placed directly above a descriptive word, but rather where 
best judgment dictates. 

General References come from friends, acquaintances, bank- 
ers, and those who have no direct knowledge of the applicant’s 
proficiency in the performance of the work in question. Such 
references perhaps give some information of value but are to 
be regarded as confirming addenda rather than determining 
indicators. Experience in other fields provides an opportunity 
to check years in activities foreign to the field of application. 
The history of these activities may be briefed in the space at 
, the right. 

Space is provided for the examiner’s final analysis as to 
Grade and Class together with space for comments. 

Interpretation of the Profile. When completed the exam- 
iner will have checked each item indicating the degree to which 
the applicant has demonstrated this item. If these points are 
then connected, what might be called a profile of the applicant 
will be obtained. Do not include General References or expe- 
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rience in other fields when connecting points. This profile will 
be ordinarily very irregular. If the examiner will draw a line 
down the page, midway between the points checked, smoothing 
by inspection, a curve will be obtained. This curve, or line, 
will offer a seemingly objective index of the potential and 
actual value of the applicant in question. 


Generally speaking, the following characteristic curves will 
be obtained : 


1. Vertical Line. Such a line indicates regularity 
of progress and average or slightly better than average 
ability. In the older ages such a line indicates high 
technical proficiency and ability to perform the job 
applied for. Such men will command rather high 
market price. 

2. Line Slanting Toward the Right at Bottom. A 
eurve or line of this character indicates superior abil- 
ity, experience and progress. The greater the inclina- 
tion of the line the more likely the prospect. 

3. Line Slanting Toward the Left at Bottom. Such 
lines indicate a regressive or at best level type of expe- 
rience record and relatively inferior progress. 

4. Parabolic Lines. Such lines indicate an educa- 
tional background and a potentiality for achievement. 
In this type of curve experience is lacking, either be- 
cause the individual is recently out of school or oppor- 
tunities have been lacking for regular employment. 
The references and the scholastic record are the useful 
signs. Such applicants cannot be selected with the 
certainty possible in dealing with experienced men. 


One value of the Graphic Analysis Chart lies in the fact 
that several applicants for the same position can be plotted on 
the same chart. This permits a direct and objective compari- 
son of their profile picture. The analysis of the separate 
factors together with the synthesis accomplished by connecting 
the points to form the profile, serves to crystallize and clarify 
the subjective judgments of the desirability of applicants. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science will meet in 
Columbus, Ohio, December 27, 1939, to January 2, 1940, under the direc- 
tion of the following officers: President, W. B. Cannon, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass. ; General Secretary, Otis W. Caldwell, Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute of Plant Research, Yonkers, N. Y.; Permanent Secretary, 
F. R. Moulton, Smithsonian Institution Building, Washington, D. C.; and 
Executive Assistant, Mr. Sam Woodley, Smithsonian Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University, is the retiring 
President. The chairman of the Advisory Committee of the Ohio Acad- 
emy of Science is Dr. Alpheus W. Smith, present chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physics at Ohio State University. 

Section I (Psychology) of the A.A.A.S. will meet from Wednesday to 
Friday, December 27 to December 29. Besides programs of special papers, 
there will be a symposium on Thursday morning, December 28, on ‘‘ The 
Internal Environment and Behavior,’’ under the chairmanship of Dr. Ross 
A. MeFarland of Harvard University. There will also be a joint session 
with Section Q (Education) and a joint dinner with the same section at 
which time Dr. J. F. Dashiell of the University of North Carolina will 
deliver one of the addresses. 

All members and Fellows of the Section are invited to send abstracts in 
duplicate (not more than 300 words in length) of papers which they wish 
to present. Please note that no paper can be allowed more than 15 min- 
utes’ time on the program. 

Abstracts should be sent to the Section Secretary, Leonard Carmichael, 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass., not later than November 4, 1939. 


Dr. Ralph B. Kenney, formerly vocational counselor in the public schools 
of Albany, New York, has been appointed Executive Secretary of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. Dr. Kenney will also serve 
as Managing Editor of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
the official publication of the Association. The headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation have recently been moved to 425 West 123rd Street, New York 
City. 

The founding half a century ago at Indiana University of a psychologi- 
eal laboratory by William Lowe Bryan, then the University’s young pro- 
fessor of philosophy and now its president emeritus, was commemorated 
Oct. 21 by ‘‘The Bryan Symposium in Psychology.’’ 
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Invitations to join in the commemoration, which was featured by ad- 
dresses by Dr. Bryan and eminent American authorities in psychology, 
were extended to the psychology departments of the country’s colleges 
and universities, to psychologists of the Middle West, and to graduates 
of the University’s psychology and philosophy departments. 

Plans for the observance were worked out by Dr. Winthrop N. Kellogg, 
professor of psychology; Dr. Chauncey M. Louttit, associate professor of 
clinical psychology, and Edgar L. Yeager, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy, and a graduate student committee composed of Richard 8. Ball, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Irvin Wolf, Wabash, and Robert 8. Daniel, Brazil. Dr. 
Edmund 8. Conklin, head of the University’s psychology department, was 
in general charge of the arrangements. 

The program for the symposium consisted of morning and afternoon 
sessions, a luncheon at which Dr. William F. Book, head of the psychology 
department from 1917 to 1934, was the speaker, tours of the psychology 
laboratories, and a dinner meeting with Dr. Bryan as the speaker. 

The Indiana University psychological laboratory, started with the buy- 
ing by Dr. Bryan of the first piece of apparatus, a chronoscope, which still 
is in use, is the fourth oldest in the United States, having been preceded 
in its founding only by laboratories at Harvard, Johns Hopkins and Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Bryan read one of the two papers at the first meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, organized three years after the 
establishment of the Indiana University laboratory, and in 1903 served as 
president of the Association, one of the few university presidents ever to 
be accorded that honor. 


Dr. W. Carson Ryan, staff associate of the Carnegie/Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, in Bulletin Thirty entitled Studies in Early 
Graduate Education, reviews the chief factors in the successes of Johns 
Hopkins University, Clark University and the University of Chicago in 
their early days to learn to what extent American universities of today 
ean learn from them. The unusual achievement of the early days at these 
universities, established in 1876, 1888, and 1893 respectively, he found 
eame primarily because those in charge recognized the urgency of certain 
contemporary needs that were not being met by the conventional college 
education of the day; because, moreover, in striving to meet these needs 
those in authority had the wisdom to place the human element in the edu- 
cational process—the students and faculty—ahead of buildings, enrol- 
ments, administration, and organization; and because the men who headed 
the universities were themselves vigorous personalities who insisted upon 
the highest possible quality of intellect and character in the institutions 
they directed. All three of the universities began with the very definite 
conviction that fundamental changes were necessary. ‘‘A new institution 
on a new plan’’ was President Gilman’s intention at Baltimore. Presi- 
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dent Hall consented to go to Worcester only on the assurance that he was 
not to head a conventional New England college, but rather to establish 
a new kind of university that would break with the traditional type of 
higher institution in America. At Chicago, President Harper sought to 
build a university that would provide a ‘‘center of thought on every prob- 
lem connected with human life and work.’’ 

Especially with respect to what all three universities called ‘‘research’’ 
there seems to have been a much more specific sense of responsibility for 
human welfare and the needs of society than came to be associated with 
research activities at a later period. 

The principle that universities are made possible by men rather than 
buildings was insisted upon in all three of these institutions in their early 
days. This concern for careful selection of faculty and students was 
accompanied in all three institutions by an insistence upon conditions of 
teaching and learning that encouraged independent investigation, intimate 
and informal teacher-student relationship, and a minimum of administra- 
tive machinery. Freedom of teaching and learning was inherent in these 
pioneer beginnings at Hopkins, Clark and Chicago. The principle of 
‘*eomplete freedom of speech on all subjects’’ was insisted upon from 
the first. 

In his preface to the Bulletin, Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of the 
Foundation, states that graduate education today faces significant difficul- 
ties. It may be that the changes since the earlier days are such that the 
methods of these pioneering inctitutions no longer apply. However, he 
adds, that ‘‘if the experience of what seems to us like simpler days can 
in the slightest degree help us to find our way in the present situation we 
should take advantage of it. We may even find that some of our com- 
plexities are unnecessary and that a measure of simplification is possible.’’ 


The Psychological Cinema Register, edited by Dr. Adelbert Ford, Lehigh 
University, is organized for the purpose of publishing and distributing 
research and teaching films for the field of psychology. Contributions will 
be received from psychologists whose position is such that their reports 
would ordinarily be acceptable to the editors of scientific journals. Film 


, contributions are especially valuable when supported by published research. 


All contributions must exhibit good photography, adequate titling, and a 
high quality of experimental control. 

The Psychological Cinema Register is prepared to reproduce motion 
picture films in 16 mm. or 35 mm. widths, from negative or positive mas- 
ters, sound or silent types. Because the production of original films is an 
expensive activity for an author, the Register will pay each author a ten 
per cent royalty from the retail sale of each copy of a film. Those inter- 
ested in availing themselves of the services of the Psychological Cinema 
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Register should communicate with Dr. Adelbert Ford, Packer Hall, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The World Book Company announces the pablication of a new edition 
of the Iowa Silent Reading Test: the elementary forms Am and Bm for 
grades 4 to 9; and the advanced forms AM and Bm for high schools and 
colleges. The authors of these new editions are H. A. Greene, University 
of Iowa; A. N. Jorgensen, University of Connecticut; and V. H. Kelley, 
of the University of Arizona. As these tests now stand, every item con- 
tributes toward the correct evaluation of the pupil’s silent reading ability 
of the work-study type. The norms accompanying the new edition are 
based on the experimental testing of more than 30,000 students. Scores 
are readily interpreted so that they can be effectively utilized for instruc- 
tional, supervisory, and administrative purposes. 


In the September, 1939, Music Educators Journal appears the twenty- 
first report from the Iowa laboratory studio by Dr. Carl E. Seashore. 
This report contains a review of the recent revision of the Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talent, the first revision made since they were de- 
signed twenty-five years ago. During this period a great deal of experi- 
mental work has been done both in this country and abroad. The revision, 
therefore, aims to bring experimental procedures in the laboratory up to 
date, both for the purpose of determining the wisdom in the choice of 
talents to be measured and refinement in the technique of measurement. 
Musicians and scientists who have employed these measures will be inter- 
ested in knowing the main features of the revision, 

1. Improved recording, by the most recently available technique in the 
RCA Victor recording studios. 

2. The stimuli. It is comparatively easy now to produce tones of speci- 
fied quality and control the measurements of pitch, intensity, time and 
timbre with precision with the now available tone generators on the 
vacuum tube principle. 

3. Elimination of the human element. Formerly all stimuli had to be 
controlled by the human hand; in the present revision, ail the four factors 
which can enter into recording have been controlled mechanically. 

4. Three test series. Series A, for an unselected group, such as the 
school room; Series B, for a musical group; Series C, for the most refined 
measurement in individual testing. 

5. Increase in reliability, due to the progressive restriction of the test 
stimuli to a probable threshold. 

6. A complete item analysis was made with the preliminary recordings 
which, in general, are arranged in the order of difficulty. 

7. The records. There are six measures, each of which is recorded on 
one side of a twelve-inch record. 
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8. Shortening the test. The shortening of the records is accomplished 
by placing all the test material for each measure on one side instead of 
on both sides of the record as in the original. 

9. Choice of measures. Five of the original measures have been con- 
tinued. A measure of timbre has been substituted for consonance because 
it has many elements in common with consonance and has the advantage 
of being highly adaptable for test purposes. 

10. Significant changes in each measure. For pitch, pure tones having 
a frequency of 500 are used. For intensity, pure tones in decibel steps 
are used. For time, duration of the pure tone is substituted for the orig- 
inal time intervals between clicks. In timbre, the harmonic structure of 
the tone is changed in a complex tone having the same amount of energy 
in each of the first six partials. The change in timbre is produced by 
shifting energy from the third partial to the fourth. In tonal memory, 
the minimum interval of the changed note is a whole tone step instead of 
a semi-tone. In rhythm, a short tonal impulse is substituted for a click, 
and the rhythmic patterns are graded in the order of difficulty. 

11. Quantitative and specific. Each measure represents a single and 
isolated factor and results are expressed in exactly defined quantitative 
terms. For pitch, it is frequency; for intensity, the decibel; for time, 
the one-hundredth of a second; and for timbre, the decibel change in 
energy of two partials. 

The revision is the joint undertaking of Dr. Seashore, Dr. Don Lewis 
and Dr. Joseph Saetveit, all of the Iowa Laboratory. The revised 
measures have been made the property of the psychological laboratory of 
the University of Iowa with the provision that all earnings from sales 
shall be used for further experimentation in the area of musical talent. 





Since three times as many who have indicated they expect to attend 
the Thanksgiving convention of the American Association for Applied 
Psychology come from states which will celebrate the holiday on Novem- 
ber 23 as from states which will adhere to the November 30 date, the meet- 
ing has definitely been set for the 24th to 26th of November, at the 
Wardman Park Hotel, in Washington, D. C. The Executive Secretary, 
H. B. English, has informed those who had sent in reservations. 
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JosHua Rosett. The Mechanism of Thought, Imagery, and Hallucina- 
tion. Columbia Univ. Press, 1939, pp. 271+18. $3.00. 

This book consists of two parts, (1) the fundamentals and (2) the 
mechanism. In discussing the fundamentals the author is chiefly con- 
cerned with the physiology and neurology of emotions and ‘‘the expres- 
sion and subjective experience of emotions.’’ Here he cites the familiar 
experiments of Sherrington, Cannon, Bard, Barenne, Head and Holmes. 
His treatment of the subject is confusing by reason of his shifting sud- 
denly from descriptions of phenomena to descriptions of physiological 
events. A statement which exemplifies this is the following: ‘‘ That 
activity of the cerebral cortex which consists in the subjective experience 
of the sensation . . . is therefore significant of relatively exact orienta- 
tion in the present and in the past; .. .’’ 

While the subject matter of the first part of the book is familiar in a 
general way to most psychologists and may contribute little that is new 
to the physiologist, the detailed information contained will probably be 
of great value to one making a thorough study of physiological funda- 
mentals. 

The second part of the book which is concerned with psychological 
phenomena will be of interest to students of both normal and abnormal 
psychology. It includes discussions of attention, hallucination, epilepsy 
and sleep. 

In the dicusssion of attention, motivation is considered to be the deter- 
mining factor, which contrasts somewhat with the fact that the chapter 
is begun with Wundt’s definition of attention as clearness of sensation. 
Wundt has been understood as dealing only with experience while moti- 
vation has been taken as a physiological event. In general the author’s 
conclusions about the state of attention seem to be speculative and not 
demonstrated. 

Experience is described as consisting of sensory activity simultaneously 
with imagery and this would remind most psychologists of E. B. Titch- 
ener’s context theory of perception, but there is no reference made to the 
latter. 

When the author deals with the topic of sleep he seems to be saying 
that thoughts are rather complex patterns of images with relatively little 
sensory activity and therefore a ‘‘disorientation in the present’’ with 
‘*an orientation in the past.’’ But then he gives the following example: 
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‘*A number of years ago while driving an automobile, by dint of consid- 
erable effort I barely managed to escape what might have been a serious 
accident. I thought no more about it the rest of the day. On going to 
bed, however, thoughts of what might have happened were so alarming 
that notwithstanding my fatigue I preferred to get out of bed and pace 
the floor for a time.’’ This scarcely illustrates his point, for he admits 
being aware of his fatigue (present sensations) as well as appreciating 
that there was space beside the bed through which to pace, ete. 

In many ways this is a thought-provoking book. There is a good dis- 
cussion of what probably happens in epilepsy and in sleep. It gives a 
very clear and complete exposition of the functions of the autonomic 
nervous system in producing emotional responses and the relation of the 
autonomic to the central nervous system. An extremely valuable tech- 
nique is used in following a complete explanation in each chapter with a 
summary of the important points. There are many ‘‘homey’’ illustra- 
tions, but in some cases so many examples to show a sub-point that the 
main thread of the discussion is hard to find again. 

The book would have been improved if the references were more up-to- 
date. The vocabulary used makes the book a difficult one for psycholo- 
gists to read, but is undoubtedly clear to physiologists. 

K. W. OBERLIN, 
University of Delaware 


Henry A. Murray and twenty-seven collaborators. Explorations in 
Personality. New York, Oxford University Press, 1938, xiv + 761 
pp. $8.50. 

Perhaps the most important problems of modern psychology are those 
directed at the delineation of the nature and characteristics of human 
personality. The American approach to this task has been to measure 
fairly large groups (usually of college students) and then to extract per- 
sonality from the statistics obtained. In contrast European, and espe- 
cially Germanic, investigators have studied limited and frequently selected 
groups and then intuitively created personality types (Jung, Kretschmer) 
or a blueprint of personality (Freud). Both approaches have made valu- 
able additions to our knowledge of personality. Attempts to utilize some- 
thing from both approaches have not been entirely lacking, but in the 
present volume Dr. Murray has reported the most elaborate attempt to 
study personality in which many methods have been tried and either re- 
jected or made an integral part of a total research program. 

Fifty-one men of college age were studied by Dr. Murray and his 27 
collaborators for varying periods during the two and a half years of the 
research. Two groups of about 12 each were studied for short periods 
of two and three weeks. These served in the formulation of methods 
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which were finally used in studying two more groups over periods of two 
and six months. All of the subjects, except those in the first group, were 
college men. All subjects were paid at current rates for their time. The 
subjects were secured through the Harvard Employment Office, and were 
interviewed by Dr. Murray who explained the work to them. The research 
procedures began with a 45-minute interview of the subject by a Diag- 
nostic Council of five (who, incidentally, are never identified) ; the subject 
then wrote an autobiography following a prescribed outline; and then 
submitted himself to some 25 interviews, tests, and measurements at the 
hands of as many investigators. This general procedure is described as 
‘*numerous sessions, of which as many as possible are controlled experi- 
ments, conducted by different examiners who work independently until at 
a final session they meet to exchange their findings and interpretations’’ 
(p. 705). It is impossible here even to enumerate the variety of specific 
methods used, each of which is described in extenso in Chapter VI. The 
general basis for the detailed experiments may be stated in the author’s 
own words: ‘‘It has seemed to us that more progress could be made by 
conscientious clinical researches and by seeking experimental evidence for 
the validity of certain general intuitions about human nature than by de- 
vising tests to measure with precision things that have no influence on the 
course of life’’ (p. xii), and ‘‘We tried to design methods appropriate 
to the variables. which we wished to measure; in case of doubt choosing 
those that crudely revealed significant things rather than those that pre- 
cisely revealed insignificant things’’ (p. 26). To the reviewer this ap- 
pears as a very wholesome attitude toward the study of personality. 

In spite of the apparent open-mindedness shown, in the preceding quo- 
tations, and by the author’s consistent denials of finality, the most serious 
criticism of the whole work is a very real bias. The nature of this bias 
is shown in two quotations: ‘‘. . . since four of us have been practising 
Freudian psychoanalysis, the group as a whole were partial to and better 
acquainted with the theories of this school’’ (p. 722), and ‘‘. . . although 
we find something to criticize in psychoanalysis, we are not unmindful of 
the fact that from the start it has been our most constant guide and source 
of illumination. Without it these studies would never have been planned 
or finished’’ (p. 33). While there are ovcasional criticisms of a minor 
nature of psychoanalysis they do not affect the essential influence that 
these doctrines have had on the investigation. This is evident in the tech- 
niques used in securing and interpreting information concerning infancy 
and childhood; in the use of the Id-Ego-Superego concept; in the claim 
that certain needs are innate, in fact racial in the Jungian sense; in the 
extreme, almost exclusively, importance placed upon inner drives as final 
determiners of actions; and many more. Lip service is paid to the im- 
portance of biological and environmental factors in behavior, but the 
failure to investigate these is explained on the ground that the Harvard 
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Psychological Clinic had neither medical nor sociological services. Inas- 
much as a physician and a sociologist might easily have been substituted 
for two members of the experimental group, one can only feel that the 
author’s theoretical presuppositions did not require these contributors. 

In many ways the discussion is inconsistent. For example, it is stated 
that ‘‘the organism and its milieu must be considered together, a single 
creature-environment interaction being a convenient short unit for psy- 
chology’’ (p. 40). This is, of course, the very basis upon which Kantor 
has developed his thoroughly objective system. The present author, how- 
ever, makes such a statement and then neglects all but the inner drives. 
The locus assigned for the drives or needs (of which there is a catalogue 
of 28) is naively traditional. Thus: ‘‘Since, by definition [a need] is 
a process which follows a stimulus and precedes the actonal [motor] re- 
sponse, it must be located in the brain’’ (p. 45). Similarly, on many 
pages drives, directional forces, storage effects of experience, and so on 
are ascribed to the brain with no evidence other than an inferential ‘‘ it 
must be’’ which is patently based upon tradition. 

Limitation of space prohibits adequate reference to the many excellent 
ideas and hypotheses proposed in this volume—likewise to the unfinished 
and neglected possibilities. There can be no doubt that this is an impor- 
tant book. An original method of investigation is clearly outlined. While 
there is a definite psychoanalytic bias the authors have considered other 
methods (even statistical). That Dr. Murray does not consider his work 
final is indicated in the good advice of the book’s last paragraph: ‘‘ The 
general procedure that has been outlined—modified to suit conditions— 
may be feasibly carried out by any department of psychology or by any 
clinic that can bring together six or more competent examiners and gain 
the co-operation of a sufficient number of subjects or patients. If this 
were done systematically for a few years at several different centres, 
psychology would soon have at its disposal a large assemblage of facts to 
build a foundation for personology and to direct attention to the most 
profitable problems for research’’ (p. 741-2). 

C. M. Lourrtrr, 
Indiana University 


M. E. FramMpTon AnD H. G. RowELL, editors. Education of the Handi- 
capped. Volume I, History. Yonkers, World Book Co., 1938. Pp. 
xii + 260. 


The history of any subject is of value and interest because of the per- 
spective it gives on current activities in that field. The present volume 
is intended to afford the material for such perspective in the field of 
education and care of the handicapped. There are sixteen eontributors 
listed, with Drs. Frampton and Rowell as editors; however, there are only 
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two cases where the contributions of the sixteen are indicated. The chap- 
ter on the socially handicapped, i.e., delinquents and criminals, attributed 
to Dr. Sanford Bates, is by all odds the most coherent one, but it does not 
say very much about the history of the care of this group. Authorship 
of one other chapter, that on the crippled by Miss Romaine Prior, is indi- 
eated, and this chapter seems to be the best historical presentation of 
any. All of the other chapters, dealing with the visual, auditory, speech, 
low vitality, and mentally handicapped read like seminar papers of gradu- 
ate students. Much emphasis is placed on naming men, usually with a 
date (no indication whether it is birth, death, or publication) and usually 
very little exposition of just what their contribution was. 

Because of complete lack of historical studies in this field, this book has 
some significance even though it is very badly done. There is almost a 
complete lack of reference to the secondary sources which were obviously 
used, or to the work of the men referred to. There is a bibliography of 
some twenty pages which should prove useful to the teachers. It is un- 
fortunate that the editors did not produce a real history of this new area 
instead of this very elementary work. 

C. M. Lourtrr, 
Indiana University 


E. C. WEesster. Guidance for the High School Pupil, a Study of Quebec 
Secondary Schools. McGill University, Montreal, 1939, 153 pp. 
$1.75. 


William D. Tait, in the foreword to this book, says, ‘‘In a word, intel- 
ligent discrimination and selection is the very foundation of all democratic 
education, and the only one fit to do this is the qualified psychologist, for 
only he possesses the technical skill in mental measurements as they exist 
today.’’ This book is one of the better recent contributions which show 
the place of the psychologist in education, the need for more complete 
understanding of his services and abilities, and the possibilities of more 
effective education. 

The systematic and careful research conducted by Mr. Webster over a 
period of five years had a two-fold purpose. First, it was to investigate 
the possibilities of organizing vocational and educational guidance at the 
earliest high school ages in Protestant schools of the City of Montreal. 
Second, it was to investigate the relationship between measures of psycho- 
logical abilities, and (a) formal school training, (b) the choice of optional 
school subjects, (¢) the chances of an individual’s success in various 
occupations, and (d) the choice of occupation by new entrants to the 
labor market. 

Twelve distinct groups of pupils, totalling 2853, were investigated. 
Eight of these groups were recruited in the three secondary schools in 
Montreal used in the study, one from the eleven elementary schools in 
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Montreal, one from the ranks of unemployed English-speaking youth, one 
from the graduates of various secondary schools in Montreal, and one from 
a small industrial city in the province. These groups are sufficiently 
varied and well enough controlled to make the findings concerning them 
quite illuminating in indicating the general trends of education in Mon- 
treal, as well as the problems confronting vocational guidance there. 

Four principal techniques were used in this research. First, was the 
testing. An intelligence measure was obtained for every student; varia- 
tions in giving such tests as reading and arithmetic achievement, English 
usage, spelling, literature, French, clerical ability, mechanical ability, and 
geometry and Latin ‘‘ prognostic tests,’’ were employed in order to give 
special consideration to many problems. 

Second, information concerning the social and school backgrounds of 
the subjects was obtained through questionnaires, interviews, and school 
marks. 

Third, the analyzation of the raw data included that which concerned 
pupils taking various courses of study. This indicated the typical charac- 
teristics of pupils following each course of study. 

Fourth, the factors which lead to high school success in the various 
courses of study were determined by (1) making statistical comparisons 
between psychological tests and school marks, (2) comparing the scores 
of successful and unsuccessful students on the various tests, and (3) com- 
paring successful students in various courses. 

The author recognizes that all factors influencing success cannot be 
measured, and points out this and other limitations of the study. His 
treatment of the vast amount of statistical data is logical, and his em- 
phases and interpretations are impartial. Concluding parts of it are 
easily read by the layman, while the treatment of his data must be recog- 
nized by the educator or psychologist as being sound and practical. He 
answers the vital questions concerning education and guidance partly in 
terms of the school system, and partly in terms of individual differences 
in boys and girls themselves. The focus of this particular book is on 
pupils of high-school age and on the Quebee school system, but its impli- 
cations extend to the whole field of education, vocational guidance, and 
the labor market. 

DorotHy C. REECE, 
Ohio University 


Radio in Education. Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1939, 47 pp. 
The Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania conceived this 
bulletin as a means of introducing Pennsylvania’s teachers to the devel- 
opment of the radio in schools, of relating interesting experiments, and 
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of speculating upon the future possibilities of radio and television as edu- 
cational media. The bulletin was prepared by John F. Hausmann, Jr., 
and is one of a series of publications by the Federal Writers Project in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hausmann has used a sizeable and well-selected bibliography. He 
discusses the background of radio, problems of educational broadcasts, 
and plans for the future of educational broadcasting, tracing particularly 
the development and participation of the various governmental agencies 
concerned with this phase of radio. 

With the advent of commercial broadcasting stations in 1920 educa- 
tional broadcasting began. In these early years some state universities 
sponsored experimental stations, loud speaker systems were installed to 
broadcast lectures to various classrooms, radio programs were prepared 
and presented by educational institutions, and courses of study were being 
conducted by radio. The success of the widespread and varied types of 
utilization of the radio by educators proved its value as an educational 
tool. In 1930 the National Committee on Education by Radio was formed 
under the supervision of the United States Office of Education; in 1931 
the American Association for Adult Education formed the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education. These two groups have worked for 
the settling of problems in educational broadcasting and have succeeded 
in establishing an effective procedure for progressive planning. 

Among the chief problems of educational broadcasting are: (1) the 
selection and securing of time, (2) the preparation and presentation of 
good programs, (3) the need for satisfactory cooperation between edu- 
eators and broadcasters, (4) the necessity of audience preparation for . 
educational programs, and (5) the need for building up listener response. 

The analyzation of educational radio programs is important in the im- 
provement of techniques in educational broadcasting. The National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio has selected five ‘‘ guideposts’’ as require- 
ments of educational programs: (1) the program must have unity; (2) 
the subject matter selected must be educationally important; (3) the 
program must induce a considerable proportion of the listeners to explore 
the subject more thoroughly; (4) the major points should be summarized 
at the close of the program; and (5) the material should arouse the listen- 
ers’ ‘‘voluntary’’ interest. 

The general types of broadcasts advocated for educational programs 
are: (1) talks, (2) directed activities, (3) actuality or news broadcasts, 
(4) radio conversations, (5) debates, (6) music, and (7) plays. Every 
educator, in planning programs, should select the best type of program, 
choose the best possible adaptation of the subject to the program-type, 
be familiar with proper techniques of preparation and production, and 
completely analyze the program before and after presentation. 
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Among the plans for the future of education by radio is the experi- 
ment being conducted in two selected regions of our country in attempt- 
ing to develop a procedure which will consider the requirements both of 
public and private agencies interested in education by radio. It is hoped 
that the measures adopted in these regions by the National Committee on 
Education by Radio may be nationally applied. 

The Office of Education is acting as a coordinator in the development 
of radio education by: (1) sponsoring the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, (2) assembling all available television material, (3) developing 
education radio producing groups, (4) furthering cooperation between 
educators and broadcasters, (5) furthering experimentation and demon- 
stration in educational radio, (6) developing practical training facilities 
for educators, (7) establishing short-wave stations in schools, and (8) 
securing more adequate support for existing educational radio stations. 

The combined efforts of all the groups interested in education by radio 
have and will contribute to the development of this factor as an educa- 
tional tool, for we have only begun to utilize and develop this aid to 
learning. 

Dororuy C. REECE, 
Ohio University 
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